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THE EPOCHS AND EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, AS SUIT- 
ED TO THE PURPOSES OF ART IN FICTION. 


POCAHONTAS ; A SUBJECT FOR THE HISTORICAL PAINTER 
CONCLUSION. 


WE have already dwelt so long upon the events of the previous 
periods, that we shall be compelled to hurry somewhat rapidly over 
those which remain. It will be conjectured, from what has been 
already said of the characteristics of this epoch, that we regard its 
materials, not only as decidedly superior, at present, to those which 
follow, but as being quite as much adapted, even now, to the purposes 
of fiction as those of any other history. The events are equally 
curious and copious, full of vivacity, and glowing with the most va- 
rious and striking traits of human passion and performance. Lead- 
ing personages may be found in their development, endowed with all 
those attributes of character which constitute the moral of the heroic. 
Their deeds provide as noble and imposing action as romance has 
ever esteemed the most proper upon which to build her inventions of 
“lofty rhyme” and “stately tragedy,”—and there is quite enough, in 
the detail, of that facile obscurity, which we have insisted upon as 
so necessary to the full exercise of all the privileges which are asked 
by the original artist. We commend the study of this period, down 
to the date of English settlement in Virginia, to the peculiar care of 
the American student—satisfied, as we are, that he cannot fail to find 
among its chronicles, a body of crude material, virgin and fertile, 
fresh and blooming with the beauty of its dawning youth, and sus- 
ceptible to all the maternal uses which grow naturally from the em- 
brace of the prolific genius. 

The epoch which follows is one of more narrow privileges, cir- 
cumscribing our progress by the absolute and well known in those 
facts, which are of value in proportion to their obscurity, quite as 
much as because of their intrinsic capabilities. Its aspects are sharper 
and more repulsive—its outlines more decisive and angular—its in- 
cidents too clearly defined upon the record, and abridged by those 
definitive boundaries of the real, which impair the courage of him 
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who seeks after the ideal. The softening effects of distance—and the 
mellowing influence of time, are equally needed to reconcile us per- 
fectly to the beautiful in its aspects, and the pliant and the graceful 
in its forms. There are intrinsic deficiencies also We feel, as we 
examine the moral of its history, that a harsher and a severer judg- 
ment has made its way among men, lessening their faith in the fancies 
of the past, disparaging authority and tradition, and disturbing that 
repose among ancient things in which the meditative and endowing 
genius takes most of its delight. Chivalry had given way to more 
mortal politics, and, standing in the presence and beneath the freez- 
ing countenance of the bigoted Philip of Spain, or wearied with the 
caprices of one quite as selfish, if less bigoted —Elizabeth of England— 
we feel those frigid influences which were destined to pass like a 
blight over the social character of Europe. Not that we mean, now, 
to indicate any preference, except in a simple reference to the objects 
of art in fiction, for the condition of the social world in the days of 
chivalry over those of the reformers of the Christian Church. On 
the contrary, the study of the middle ages, obliges us to conclude with 
Sismondi, in disregard of Burke—“Cet heroism universel, nows avons 
nomme la chevalerie n'exista jamais commes fictions brillantes.’ But 
it is precisely because of the paralysing influence of these and other 
powers, upon the habits and condition of the world, then and after- 
wards, that we are made conscious of the want of the proper materials 
for a fiction as brilliant as was found, the spontaneous production of so- 
ciety, in the previous epochs of its history. We have now reached a 
period when commerce begins to assert a claim to be an estate among 
those long before acknowledged among the powers of Christendom— 
helped wonderfully in the assertion of this claim by the sudden and sur- 
prising progress of maritime discovery. We are on the eve of those great 
social and moral changes which led to the catastrophe in the career 
of Walter Raleigh—to the heartless and senseless profligacy of the 
Stuarts—to the substitution in England of French for English poetry— 
the clinquant of a false, for the hearty ring of the genuine metal— 
and—not to class things so utterly dissimilar in every point of view— 
the anomalous growth of the demure and sly, the daring but calcula- 
ting ambition of the Puritans. Virginia has been discovered, named and 
colonized—inadequately colonized, as were all of the settlements in 
America ;—a fact which led to that deplorable waste of blood and 
treasure, that prolonged struggle in arms, which naturally ensued 
from the painful contest for ascendancy, between the red men of the 
country and their pale invaders. But this, which provokes the cen- 
sure of the philosophical statesman, as the very last of social misfor- 
tunes, is hailed as a source of invention and exercise, by the professor 
of art in fiction. A vast store-house of material is laid open to us 
by the struggles between these warring races; and over its heaps the 
future genius of our romance shall hang with the fond avidity of him 
who gloats over the discovery of an unknown treasure. Our limits 
will not suffice to enable us to indicate more than a single topic in the 
history of our sister State; but this shall be one admirably adapted 
to the purposes of poetry and art. This story is that of Pocahontas, 
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with which every native is familiar. It is one which has been fre- 
quently attempted, and, unhappily, in most cases, by very feeble hands. 
It has never been put to proper use by the pen or pencil of any; yet 
there is scarcely one, in all our history, at this second period of which 
we speak, which seems to us better adapted to the equal purposes of 
the painter and the poet. Let us endeavor to sketch from it a single 
scene foreach. The painter, it must be remembered, has but a mo- 
ment of time for his delineations—but a single moment—and if he 
fails so to select this moment, as to compel the picture to tell its own 
story, the subordinate merits of exquisite elaboration will not avail 
to maintain his claims asa builder and a master. ‘The dramatic 
requisitions of his art—which are the most stringent, for the just rea- 
son that the department which delineates human passion is necessa- 
rily the most noble—require that he shall seize upon that moment in 
the event he seeks to celebrate, which, because of the intenseness of 
the interest felt by the several parties to his group, shall present the 
spectator with the most impressive and intelligible action. It is when 
the struggle is at its height, when face and form, and eye and muscle, 
in each of the dramatis persone, are wrought upon by the extremity 
of the action—when the crisis is reached of human hope, or fear, or 
endurance, and nothiag that follows, can, by any possibility, add to 
the acuteness of that anxiety with which the beholder watches the 
scene—that the artist must snatch the occasion to stamp the story in 
life-like colors upon the canvass. It is the judgment which he ex- 
hibits in this particular—in thus choosing his moment—in the sensi- 
bility and the imagination which prompt him to catch the vivid 
emotion and the hungry passion, ere they subside into the repose which 
follows from natural exhaustion—that he establishes his pretensions 
as the poet of his art. ‘To show his story at the extreme and doubt- 
ful instant, when hope can no longer admit of increase, when fear 
can bear nothing more without pain, and both, in the spectator, begin 
to merge in that anxiety to behold an issue, the approaches to which 
he can no longer endure without suffering too deeply for any senti- 
ment of pleasure—this is the great merit which places the dramatic 
painter far above all other professors in his art. ‘That moment, in the 
history of Pocahontas, is when Smith is rescued by her interposition 
from the stroke of the Executioner. Our artists, generally, have 
shrunk from this subject. We know not one, endowed with any of the 
necessary attributes of genius, taste and imagination, by whom it has 
been attempted. Mr. Chapman, a southern artist, whose large and 
peculiar merits it gives us pleasure to acknowledge and assert, has 
given us a lovely picture of the reception of the Indian princess into the 
bosom of the Mother Church; but it is to the reproach of this gen- 
tleman* that he has avoided the nobler event which first brought us 


* Mr. Chapman is one of our best artists. He has a vivacious and an abun- 
dant fancy, an exquisite taste, and more industry than half of our artists put to- 
gether. We are indebted to him for several Indian pictures, in all of which he 
has been singularly successful. But his genius inclines him rather to the pleas- 
ing than the passionate—rather to the soliciting and the sweet in nature, than the 
stern and terrible. Pocahontas, entering the English settlements at night to warn 
he colonists of the intended massacre—or the same lovely creature made cap_ 
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to the knowledge of her character. Certainly, it is one of singular 
difficulty, demanding the highest powers of art, and an imagination 
equally warm and courageous, to say nothing of the inevitable requi- 
sites of the exquisite colorist and draughtsman; but it is this very 
difficulty, and the danger which attends it, which commend the sub- 
ject to the affections, and stimulates the ambition of the proper genius. 
He, therefore, whether painter or poet, who shrinks from the task 
because of its hardships or its dangers, has a better reason for his 
timidity in the absence of his capacity. He is not the genius to obtain a 
mastery over the grand—not the soul to conceive what belongs to the 
sublime and the majestic—not that seer who alone carries the true 
divining rod—upon whose eye the dim creation of the mind irresistibly 
fixes itself, not only as the unavoidable presence, but as one which 
can be treated only in one manner. It is when the subject forces 
itself, with all its particular aspects, unchangeably, before the eye of 
the imagination, that we can be altogether sure of its grandeur, its 
efficacy, and the propriety of that attempt which seeks to embody it 
in physical material before eyes to whom its beauties never came be- 
fore, even in their dreams. 

Let us now endeavor to suggest this event by a skeleton draught 
of its deeper outlines—to sketch this picture, ¢ecbly of course, and 
very faintly—in crayons rather than in oil—but sufficiently, we trust, 
to commend it to those by whom the elaborate achievement may yet 
be wrought. We trust, in what we say, to make good the assurance 
with which we set out, that the subject of Pocahontas, rescuing Smith 
from the executioner, is worthy of the great historical painter. 

Our back ground is one familiar to you all. It lies in the unbro- 
ken forest, yet undishonored by the axe. Great oaks, moss-bearded 
and grand, like Hebrew prophets and patriarchs, stretch their shadowy 
arms above the scene. Gigantic pines group themselves behind them, 
and tower up and away in emulation of the hills. There you may 
see the green vine gadding from bough to bough;—the green thickets 
are burdened with the weight of blossoms which persuade us that 
the atmosphere is faint with a sweetness all its own. The sward is 
similarly rich beneath our feet—a carpet of emerald with tiny flowers, 
purple and yellow, here and there saddening into brown under the 
melancholy smiles of autumn. Such is our landscape, the still life 
present, unavoidably perceptible, but not in its details, and only as subor- 
dinate to the human action. That fixes and fascinates the glance. 
There we see, crowding the intervals beneath the trees of the forest, 
a thousand human forms—the wild people of the woods—stern and 
dark, proud and fiercely frowning warriors, armed after their own 
fashion, looking the more terrible, perhaps, because of the absence of 
all armor—with—only half seen among the groups some less dusky 
visage which heaven has benignly touched with features of more 
human sweetness. Woman appears upon the scene, half shrinking 


tive by the artifice of Argall and the treachery of Japazaws—would be subjects 
more agreeable to his genius, than the terrible scene in which she rescues Smith. 
Still, we should like to see the attempt, made by his hands, upon this difficult 
but noble subject. 
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back, even while she advances, as fearing to be seen while anxious 
to see ;—and boyhood stands forward, eagerly, before allthe rest. Cu- 
riosity is in all—anger and exultation in many faces. All eyes turn 
to one centre, where, conspicuous in the fore-ground—the sunlight 
streaming down through a broad opening of that natural amphithea- 
tre upon the spot—lies one 

“Destined to make an Indian holiday.” 


It is the pale, the European face, that lies beneath that oppressive 
sunlight. The captive is bound and prostrate upon the earth—the 
strong man, conscious of all his strength, in the same moment in 
which he feels all its impotency. He constitutes the centre of that 
eager group that fascinates every glance—to whom every eye ad- 
dresses itself—some with hate and eager ferocity, some with curiosity 
simply, and possibly, some few with pity and regret. Perfectly helpless, 
quite hopeless, his face turns upward to that sun which is about to 
set forever on his sight. Such, at least, is his conviction. The pity 
which has power to save rises not in that dark assemblage; and he 
has prepared himself with the courage of the soldier, and the patient 
confidence of the Christian, to await the cruel death which hangs 
above his head. His manly cheek does not pale with apprehension. 
His eagle eye makes no appeal for mercy; and when his lips un- 
close, it is only to utter themselves in the language of defiance. His 
muscular form, though fettered with gyves from the neighboring vines, 
subsides nevertheless into an attitude of grace, consistent with the 
reputation of the courtier. Patiently he awaits the stroke of death. 
A jagged rock sustains his head. ‘The executioner stands above him 
with his mace—a stalwart savage, who has no shrinkings of the heart 
or muscles—who will be only too happy when bade to strike—who 
will drink in, with a fierce phrenzy, the groans of the victim—nay, 
bury his hand within his bosom and pluck the heart from its quivering 
abode, while life yet speaks in the pulses of the dying man! He 
waits —-he looks with impatience to the savage monarch for the sig- 
nal when to strike. ‘That signal is made—the word is spoken !— 
“The arm that holds the mace is bending, 
The heavy stroke of death descending.” 

What arrests the blow? Why does the eager savage, anxious for 
blood, panting for vengeance, forbear to execute the bidding of his 
cruel sovereign? Lo! the miracle, at once of loveliness and mercy ! 
What has arrested the stroke of the murderer, so frequently and in 
ali lands and ages! What, but the interposition of an angel! form 
of light—that loveliest creation of mortal beauty, a young girl just 
budding into womanhood—is this interposing angel. With what a 
sinking, terror-stricken heart, has she sat at her father’s feet, watch- 
ing the whole dark proceedings. What a strife has been in progress 
the while, between her timid sex and years, and the holy strength of 
maternal nature in her heart. ‘The maternal nature is at last triumph- 
ant. She darts from her seat—voiceless—gasping with new and con- 
vulsive emotions, which lead her, she knows not whither, while she 


flings herself between the captive and the blow. One arm is thrown 
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upward, to prevent the stroke—one covers the head of the victim— 
while her dilating, but tearless eyes, turn in fear and entreaty to the spot 
where sits the fierce old monarch, Powhatan! This is the moment 
of time for the painter. It is the crisis in the fortunes of the scene. 
Will the interposition of that angel prevail—will the sire relent—will 
they not drag her from the prisoner, heedless of her entreaties—heed- 
less of her shrieks and prayers? These are the enquiries in every 
face. All eyes turn with hers to the rock where the monarch sits— 
all eyes, but those of the captive! He looks only upon her. He has 
forgotten that he is to die in the advent of that unexpected vision of 
light and beauty. A pleasing wonder is in his heart—he doubts, in- 
deed, whether the blessed form has not really descended from the 
skies; and his memory carries hiram backward to the days when a 
like vision of beauty in the east, once cheered him with delivery even 
in a moment of trial as terrible as that which still hangs above him 
in the west. From this recollection he gathers hope and heart, and 
the most assuriug auguries—and they do hot betray him! 

And what of Powhatan, that hard-souled, iron-browed, old despot! 
What are his emotions? He has started from his seat. The conflict 
in his soul speaks fully out in his countenance. To be thwarted in his 
vengeance, and by a child, is something new in his experience! But 
the child is Ais child, and such a child! Her sweet nature is written 
in her most innocent deeds. He looks upon her kneeling form, and 
his face is full of surprise and anger. His right foot is thrown be- 
hind him—his arm, grasping the tomahawk, is uplifted to strike— 
his form swings upon its centre, to give fatal impetus to the blow! 
Shall he strike or spare? Here is another issue of doubt and curiosity, 
most favorable to the painter. How shall the question be determined ? 
What hopes, what fears, depend upon this question. What feelings 
of vengeance and of mercy, of hate and tenderness, are in conflict. 
How completely would such a picture, though grasping but a single 
moment of time, tell its own history! Need we say that the angel 
of mercy must finally prevail ? 

With these, our examples must conclude. Our limits do not suffer 
us to carry out our first design of presenting such an analysis of this 
delightful story, as would show its admirable susceptibility for poetic 
illustration. For the border romance, the free and easy narrative of 
the wild and startling, such as Scott has rendered so familiar to us, 
in that happy combination of the epic and the ballad, which is des- 
tined to a long association with his peculiar genius—the life of the 
Virginia princess furnishes other materials like this, and not much 
inferior to it in dramatic respects—which are fully equal, in intrinsic 
capabilities, to any of those which have been employed by Scott. The 
tone of the story may be pitched with that of the Lady of the Lake— 
the characteristics of the people and the country are not dissimilar— 
but the events in our Virginia legend are of a nobler sort; and the 
wretched failures which have followed every attempt to work them 
into song, are due entirely to the inadequacy of those writers who have 
presumptuously addressed themselves to the task. When our people 
shall really have acquired some intellectual appetites—in sufficien’ 
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number to make and mould the popular taste; and books shall have 
become an aliment as absolutely necessary to us as brandy and to- 
bacco—we shall then have the poet and the song. ‘The laws of de- 
mand and supply govern this subject, in most of its respects, as 
thoroughly as they govern in the market place. It is a consoling 
part of the faith which it is the purpose of these papers to teach, that 
we shall not always slumber—that we are at last to have an awa- 
kening—not, certainly, to be put off to the indefinite period of the 
Greek Kalends. 

It needs not that we should review the remaining periods of time 
which have been assigned to the materials of our history, in consid- 
ering them with regard to their susceptibility for the purposes of art. 
We have not the leisure for this task, nor, indeed, is it at all essential 
to our purpose. Having already indicated the disabilities of these 
epochs, in general terms, such a performance would seem unneces- 
sary—the more particularly, indeed, as the task would be endless of 
sampling from our staples, and distinguishing the most eligible and 
excellent for the use of the artist. Besides, the independence of charac- 
ter which every where makes the individual mind, would render this 
a gratuitous and unwelcome labor. The subject must suggest its 
own modes of treatment to him who conceives it. What would strike 
one mind as singularly suitable for the uses of the artist, would scarce- 
ly commend itself to the peculiar genius of another. Of these periods, 
therefore, which we leave unexamined, it will suffice to say, that, how- 
ever inferior to the two first, they are yet very far from deficient in that 
boldness of event, and warmth of coloring, which are demanded by 
the worker in the wilds of fiction. Their chief difficulties lie, as we 
have said before, in their too close proximity to our own time. But 
these difficulties are neither permanent in their duration, nor total in 
their exactions. It would be easy to enumerate hundreds of events, 
in the wars of the Revolution, which would amply answer for the 
experiments of novelist and poet. Partisan warfare itself, is that 
irregular and desultory sort of life, which is unavoidably suggestive 
of the deeds and feelings of chivalry—such as gave the peculiar 
character, and much of the charm, to the history of the middle ages. 
The sudden onslaught—the retreat as sudden—the midnight tramp— 
the moonlight bivowack—the swift surprise, the desperate defence— 
the cruel slaughter and the head-long flight—and, amid the fierce and 
bitter warfare, always, like a sweet star shining above the gloom, the 
faithful love, the constant prayer, the devoted homage, and fond alle- 
giance of the maiden heart! These are all to be made available, as 

-tae ordinary characteristics—all of them highly susceptible of the 
uses of romance—which must inevitably distinguish a domestic war- 
fare, carried on in a country such as ours—full of forests, sparse of 
population—where the march must needs be wearisome and long— 
where the foragers must wander far in search of provisions, with dan- 
gers necessarily increasing at every mile in their progress, and where 
no army can be secure from capital misfortunes, even through a single 
night, unless by an equally stern energy and a sleepless vigilance. 
The comparison of such a warfare to that of the middle ages, derives 
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no small additional force from the fact that so much of it must needs 
be performed on horse-back. The partisan warrior combines, in his 
own person, the man at arms and the bowman of English chivalry. 
He is at once the cavalier and rifleman, uniting in himself the eye 
and the wing of battle, having the unerring and fatal directness of 
the one, with the untiring velocity of the other. 

It will have been seen, in the progress of these pages, that we have 
confined our examination entirely to such events as have taken place 
within our own geographical limits. We have, in order to take the 
subject in its least copious and least prepossessing aspects, recognized 
the political boundaries of our republic as boundaries also for its muse! 
We have not yielded any consideration to the vast resources, for the 
artist who works in the realm of fiction, which lie, broadcast, among 
the countries between us and the Pacific Peru with her wealth of 
tradition and history—Mexico with her pictured treasures—and the 
collateral and dependent provinces, many of which possessed a sway 
and a story which may be yet found to be very far superior even to 
those which we find so wonderful in the greater states by which 
they were afterwards overshadowed. These are empires which, in 
future days, shall be far more prosperous and productive, in the hands 
of fiction, than they were in the iron grasp of their Spanish con- 
querors. Nor has that race, rapidly tending to the chambers of the set- 
ting sun—which still lingers like a mournful shadow upon our hori- 
zon—left the student of the muse no treasures. Their melancholy 
story, even in our own day, will yield to the gleaner the living sweet- 
ness of some touching song. As yet we do no justice to this material. 
We see nothing but the squalid poverty, the wretched destitution, 
and the baser passions of this failing race. We have yet to learn 
the truth in regard to their characteristics, in many particulars, equally 
important to the poet and the philosopher. We are burdened with 
many conflicting and false ideas of their moral and social constitu- 
tion, which have hitherto furnished barriers, and not helps, to the pro- 
gress of discovery. With solemn gravity, we have pronounced upon 
their insensibility to the ordinary passions of mankind. We shall grow 
wiser upon reflection, and gather, as we proceed, from the lips of tradi- 
tion, some of those better histories, which shall long survive the certi- 
fied chronicles of the historian. Much of them that we have already 
at its hands, may resolve itself into the finest notes of fancy. The 
very fortunes of their people—doomed, as they are, and desolate !— 
their fierce wars and faithless loves,—their unbending justice—their 
primitive love of truth—their firm endurance of toil and torment— 
their tenacity of purpose—their sleepless vigilance—wonderful self 
esteem, and never-dying thitst of revenge! Nay, the very doubt and 
obscurity which surrounds their history—the who, the whence, and 
the whither of their race—their long legends of strife and invasion, 
seen only in the most imperfect glimmerings of assertion—these, not 
only yield scope, but furnish provocation, to conjecture. ‘lhe imagi- 
nation, left free to spread its most daring wing, darts forward with 
the Phenician adventurer on the countless ocean. Taking a bold 
flight from the pillars of Hercules, it never rests till it places a free 
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foot on the highest peaks of Chimborazo and Darien! With such a 
wing, and such a flight—what a bird’s eye view of wonders shall 
we attain! What a world of romance and song shall then lie open 
before us! We shall then trace the fortunes of those very people 
whose great cities lie buried among the mountain passes of Gua- 
temala. We shall pursue the story through the chambers at Palenque, 
and around the strange altar places, raised to false gods, in the desert 
regions of Copan! We do not despair of these discoveries ; but they 
will be due, rather to the Homer than the Champollion of future times. 
We doubt not that, even now, we are on the eve of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries—treasures of story and of song, which we may not 
live to behold, but which shall gather our children together, in sweet 
suspense and tearful expectation, around the family altar-place. No 
nation of our magnitude—sprung from such famous stocks—having 
such records of the past—having such hopes of the future—with our 
enthusiasm of character, and with our boldness of design—can long 
remain without its Genius loci! It is in our hearts, that, even now, 
he breathes and burns!—for, what are all these strivings and aspira- 
tions, which, every where, in our day and country, are bringing to- 
gether the select few—working in their academies, their societies, 
their libraries and their lyceums—to emulate the good and the great 
things of older nations. Itis the struggle of that infant genius of 
place—the only genius which makes place holy, and preserves it from 
degradation and decay! ‘That genius, thus feebly striving now, and 
with a faint torch burning in his infant grasp, is yet destined to grow 
mighty—yea, mightiest among the mighty. Already we behold his 
chosen altar-place on the blue summits of Apalachy!—already we 
gaze upon his marble watch-towers and golden heights. ‘The flame, 
lighted from heaven, sheds its crimson splendors, far off, to the hills 
of New-Hampshire, and glows, with the triumphant beauty of an 
unclouded sunset, over the purple waters of the gulph. We may see 
his worshippers, as they march in ceremonial procession, from our 
kindred republics—bringing tribute, and music, and incense to his 
shrine! Nor, last among these—nor least—we may count among 
the proudest of these shining hosts—our own dear brothers of the 
south—our children—the blessed sons and daughters of the muse ;-— 
stately in step, noble in aspect, and with eyes that flash like’ the 
lightning from our own summer heavens. They march, as to a con- 
quest! Their banners waving—their music sounding—their high 
hearts beating—in holy sympathy with that white robed genius of our 
land, who, alone, shall confer upon it the richest trophies of renown— 
the renown which follows from the achievements of creative art. We 
have a faith in this vision! We cannot—we dare not—for your sakes— 
for the sake of our common mother—be unbelievers! We feel that 
we are men—sprung from the greatest men—and destined to execute 
all the trusts, and to secure all the triumphs that God has ever per- 
initted to the powers of humanity. This is a faith which will most 
surely realize its own predictions. We must enjoy these triumphs— 
these treasures must be ours. We should believe—though our eyes may 
never behold them! It is by a blessed instinct from heaven that we 
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feel and know this prediction must be true! We know that we shall 
yet behold the advent of this genius of place ;—that, penetrating the 
antique forests, he shall drag the old tradition from his Druid cavern, 
and compel him to deliver up his secrets. We shall yet hear the in- 
cantation uttered by some mighty voice, not unworthy of the greatest 
masters who have spelled the departed in their urns We shall see 
the cavern unsealed—its ponderous jaws distend—and, in a dim glory, 
like that which hangs about the line of successive kings on the 
vision of Macbeth, we shall number the great spirits of the past, issu- 
ing forth, and trooping in review before us! We shall see the Montezu- 
ma’s, the Quaghtimozin’s, and the Atabalipa’s of our own land, re-enact- 
ing their exploits—-exploits not less marvellous than those which have 
already found their Homer! The hope which is based upon a noble 
ambition, is always sure to realize itself. ‘Che faith which is felt in 
sincerity, and which leads to works, is a faith which will assuredly 
bring down the god to its temples! Let this faith be ours, and we 
shall be sure of the deity to whom we proffer the service of our hearts. 
We have but to build the altar, and he will send us the prophet and 
the priest. Let us only prepare the sacrifice with clean hands, and 
the fire which is to consume it, thenceforth to become our peculiar 
and eternal light, will, as surely as the rising and the setting of the 
sun, come down to us from heaven. 


NEPENTHE. 


I. 

Speak not of life, unless it be, 

That being of a purer clime, 
From all the guilt of this set free, 

And troubled not with hopes of time. 
I ask no weary term of years, 

Enough of strife and torture still, 
Has taught me what a gift is tears, 

What wo awaits on human will ;— 
Nor, could the past be all restored, 

The power be mine, with wisdom caught 
From toils o’ercome, and griefs endured, 

To better shape the course of thought ;— 
Would I implore of fate the gift, 

Of past and present days again, 
If still the curse of memory left, 

Might taint the hours that yet remain: 
Bear me in quiet to the dreamless shore, 
But bring me of the past, the past, no more! 


I. 
Let me not live that life again, 
Whose very memory is a wo, 
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To change all aspects into pain, 
However sweetly else they glow; 
Better the nameless future bring, 
The still unsought, the still unknown, 
Sure, that no sterner doom can spring, 
From days to come than moments gone ; 
Of these, I crave forgetfulness, 
That soother of the soul, whose draught, 
Better than words can well express, 
Is sweet to that already quaff’d: 
The peace, the peace, of that still dreamless shore, 
Where the wreck moulders, heedless of the roar. 


Greendale, Ala. BERNARD HILTON 


A VISIT,.TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY 


—_————n 


BY A LADY OF NEW-YORKX. 





In my last, I told you it was our intention to post with all speed 
towards the Giant’s Causeway, and as we had buta few days to spare 
for the excursion, we took the advice of an experienced friend, who 
told us to go first to Belfast, and there take the coach road, which 
would enable us to see every object worthy of note in the county of 
Antrim. On leaving the cars which conveyed us to Drogheda, my 
eyes were gladdened by the sight of a genuine stage coach, which, 
to see, you must travel to Ireland or Scotland, for the species is almost 
extinct in England. Travelling there is admirably adapted to suit the 
convenience of men of business, but to one who has leisure to admire 
the beauties of the country, or desires to see that class of persons so 
graphically described by Dickens and others, a journey in a rail road 
car, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, must be most unsatisfactory. 
Occasionally a stage coach may be found on some road to which the 
railway does not extend, or the bill for which has failed to make its 
way through the House of Commons; and here you may still hear 
the sound of the guard’s merry horn, and admire the pompous dig- 
nity of the jolly round faced coach-man, with his ample great coat 
and innumerable capes, top boots, white leather gloves, as, whip in 
hand, he stands quaffing his last glass of ale—then observe the lordly 
dignity with which he mounts the box, takes the reins from the 
ostler, who stands obedient to his nod, and surveys with an evident 
feeling of pride the four spirited animals whose movements the slight- 
est motion of his fingers can control ; but all this is fast passing away, 
and the land may, in more senses than one, be said to be ruled by a 
rod of iron. I was much amused by a remark made a short time 
since, by the facetious driver of the Canterbury coach to our friend 
, who was condoling with him on the prospect of his being 
shortly compelled to seek another mode of gaining a livelihood —“Oh, 
no,” the man replied, “I’ve had a hoffer from Government—they wants 
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to have me and my coach and osses stuffed, and put in the British 
museum among the curosities.” Ina genuine stage then, coach we 
took our places at nine in the evening, and arrived at Belfast on the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘This town is very much smaller than Dublin, but, 
owing to the activity of its inhabitants, the evident prosperity of the 
place, and above all, the absence of beggars, it is apt to make a more 
favorable impression on a stranger than the great capital of Erin’s 
green isle, where pride maintains a constant struggle with poverty, 
and external splendor is the invariable indication of internal squallor. 
Belfast is a very old town, and many are the stories related of the 
great chieftains who formerly held possession here, especially the 
celebrated Con O’Niel, whose burial place is still shown near a little 
ruined church two miles from the town, and whose daring feats are 
related and exaggerated by those indefatigable nuisances, the guides, 
who seem to discover strangers instinctively, and pursue them with 
annoying pertinacity. From what I can glean of the history of Bel- 
fast, | find that the town made but little progress towards improve- 
ment until the seventeenth century, when some Scotch colonists set- 
tled here and in the surrounding country, and established the linen 
trade—which forms the chief source of its wealth and prosperity. 
We did not, as you may suppose, bestow much of our precious time 
upon the town itself, but set out on a search for the picturesque and 
curious, and had no leisure to bestow on academies, museums, etc., 
which are all at best but copies of like places in every town in the 
United Kingdom. Our friend in Dublin charged us before leaving, 
to go and see the Giant’s Ring, one of the most perfect specimens 
of Druidical remains in existence. We were very much surprised to 
find that many persons who were born in Belfast, and had lived here 
for many years, had never heard of this, although it is only four 
riles from the town. It is a stupendous earth-work, or entrenchment, 
in circular form, said to be five hundred and seventy feet in diameter, 
and the embankment is about fifty feet high, so that when standing 
in the centre of the circle, the surrounding country is entirely hid from 
view ; in the centre is a large Clombeach, as it is called, consisting of 
ten stones and one immense upper stone which rests upon three of 
the others. Lord Dungannon, on whose estate stands this curious 
memorial of bye-gone times, has lately caused a stone wall to be 
erected round the embankment, in order to preserve it—an entrance 
by a turn-stile being reserved for persons desirous of visiting the place. 
Our road from Belfast lay along the sea shore, or, at first, I should 
say, along the banks of Belfast Lough On leaving the town, a very 
sentimental young lady entered the coach, and completed our number 
of passengers. Her affectation would, under other circumstances, have 
exhausted the little patience I possess, but as she proved capable of 
affording me some information concerning the country, I resolved to 
bear with her till the close of our journey. This was an infliction 
which F was happily spared, as he judiciously took an outside 
place. The young lady, after drawing my attention to the beauties 
of the Lake, said “I believe it presents a much finer view than the 
Bay of Naples.” It was not, of course, worth while to contradict 
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her. Carrickfergus was the next place we came to, and here the 
coach waited just long enough for us to see the old castle, which is 
beautifully situated on the brink of the ocean. It is still kept forti- 
fied, and is garrisoned by two companies of soldiers. We were told 
that the original fortress was built in 1100, but its architecture shows 
that it has received many additions at various times. ‘I'he walls of 
the castle are covered with fresh green ivy, which, by the bye, is very 
abundant in Ireland. Here our sentimental companion left us, and 
she was re-placed by one who, though not so well educated, was to 
me far preferable, being acquainted with all the traditions relating to 
that part of the country, and from the manner in which she recounted 
them, evidently placing implicit faith in what she told me. We now 
came on what is called the “coast road,” which has been cut at an 
immense expense through masses of solid rock and limestone—-neither 
pick-axe, powder nor labor has been spared here—and this road may, 
as a work, be considered equal, nay, I may say, superior to the much 
talked of one on the Rhine. ‘There are several very beautiful coun- 
try seats on this road—and parallel to the coast near the little village 
of Larne, is the peninsula called “Island Magre,” deriving its name 
from the monastery of Magio, mentioned by the venerable Bede—the 
ruins of which may still be traced. ‘The island has been celebrated 
in later times by the massacre in 1642—of which Clarendon makes 
mention in his history of the Irish Rebellion. Our travelling com- 
panion gave me a minute account of this “horrible deed,” and told me 
how the soldiers of the garrison went over one Sunday night and 
murdered all the Roman Catholics they could find, and how many 
found shelter in a cow-kiln, but were discovered and driven into the 
sea over the precipitous cliffs called the “Gobbins.” Here are like- 
wise some curious Druidical remains—and, in ploughing a field near 
the altar, some valuable ancient golden ornaments have been found, 
and a very perfect gold torque or collar. On a point of land project- 
ing from the main coast, stand the ruins of the old castle of Older- 
fleet, where Edward Bruce landed, as itis said, when invited by 
O'Neil to become King of Ireland. At Larne, a small post town, 
which to my astonishment they did not tell me was remarkable for 
any thing, we left the good old stage-coach, and were compelled to 
take one of those anomalous vehicles yclept jaunting cars—in order 
to proceed on our journey. By this extraordinary and indescribable 
conveyance we reached the pretty little village of Glenarm, situated 
in a beautiful valley, surrounded by wild and picturesque scenery and 
precipitous cliffs and “Headlands,” each of which has a distinct and 
separate name, and concerning each there is some amusing tradi- 
tionary story. Here is a splendid old castle built by the Earls of An- 
trim, and greatly improved of late years; the present Countess passes 
a great portion of her time here. We only remained long enough to 
walk in the grounds of the castle and view the exterior, as we were 
more anxious to admire the beauties of nature than those of art. 
After leaving Glenarm, the scenery assumes a grander and more im- 
posing appearance, and from Garron-point—a lofty promontory—com- 
mands a view of the coast of Argyle in Scotland, Jura and the Mull 
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of Kintyre, besides the remarkable headlands on the coast of An- 
trim ; and close to it is the old fort of Dunmaul, where tradition states 
“all the rent of Ireland was once paid” We did not, during this day, 
lose sight of the coast of dear old Scotland, which, at some points 
was only eighteen miles distant—and, spite of the interest I took in 
all the wild beauties which surrounded me, my heart yearned to cross 
the waters. ‘There are a number of caves and subterranean passages 
in the rocks through which this road is cut, and in one of these an 
old woman called ‘Nanny Murray, now upwards of ninety, has live ed 
‘for a number of years. She appears to be in perfect health, and passes 
much of her time in spinning, but although she has no objections to 
the visits of strangers, she is ‘unable to afford them any information, 
as she cannot speak a word of any language but the original Irish. 
At Cushendall, the next village we came to, they pointed out to us the 
grave of Dallas, a Scotch hero slain by the hand of Ossian, whom the 
Irish all claim as belonging exclusively to them, and they even go 
so far as to point out his grave—but ia so many different places that 
I should be sorry to tell you I had seen it, with nothing to back my 
assertions but the asseverations of my Antrim friends. By some, he is 
said to repose in the little church-yard of the ruined Nunnery of Layde ; 
and in order to account for his being placed in consecrated ground, 
they say hewas converted by St. Patrick, notwithstanding the trifling 
objection that he lived a few centuries before the Saint. 

The most celebrated point in this part of the country is Benmore, 
or, as it is now termed, Fair Head, where we next arrived which, 
besides that it commands an extensive, and I may say, magnificent 
view of the “earth and ocean,” is worthy of visiting, on account of 
possessing in its vicinity the most remote traces of improvement and 
civilization to be found in Ireland. I allude to the aneient collieries 
which were accidentally discovered about a hundred years ago. Some 
miners were engaged in working a coal mine, when they unexpectedly 
came to a passage almost choked up; two lads first went forward to 
explore the cavern, as it was supposed to be, and narrowly escaped 
being lost in the mazes and windings, of what was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be a mine, wrought in the most expert manner, with pillars 
left at regular intervals, to support the roof. The remains of tools 
were found, and even some baskets they had used, which crumbled 
to pieces on being touched. Mr. Hamilton, who has wnitten a very 
learned work on the basaltes and fossils of this country, supposes 
these collieries must have been worked at some period anterior to the 
eighth century, as all the hammers are made of stone, of rude shape 
and immense weight; flint arrow-heads have likewise been found, 
and other weapons and tools of similar materials, used before the 
introduction of metallic weapons. No one appears, however, to have 
discovered the purposes for which this mine was worked, nor by what 
race of people the laborious work was undertaken. In the times of 
the first English settlers in Ireland, the country was known to be 
thickly wooded, and the inhabitants could hardly have had recourse 
to mining for the purpose of obtaining fuel. No trace of blasting is 
any where apparent, which leads to the inference that the colliery 
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was worked before the discovery of gun-powder. About three miles 
distant from Fair Head is the Island of Ratlin or Raghery, which, 
lying between Scotland and Ireland, was for centuries a bone of con- 
tention between the two countries. During the disturbances which 
succeeded the appointment of Baliol to the Scottish crown, Robert 
Bruce took refuge in this Island, which he found inhabited by a peace- 
ful race of people, who subsisted chiefly by fishing and tending sheep, 
and who were at first much alarmed at the sight of a “mailed war- 
rior,” and his equally formidable followers ; but finding that no harm 
was intended them, they busied themselves in procuring food for 
heir guests, and finally, choosing Bruce for their liege lord, gave 
him possession of an old fortress which still bears his name. Of 
course, nothing now remains but the ruins, from which there is a 
tolerably clear view of Scotland—that is, be it always understood, pro- 
vided the day be clear, which does not often occur in Ireland—and 
yet it is almost impossible to get an Irish person to acknowledge that 
the weather is ever bad here. We were, however, singularly fortu- 
nate in this respect, for although we suffered extremely from cold, the 
sky was perfectly clear, and we had not a drop of rain. There is 
one advantage likewise here, to the traveller whose time is limited— 
namely, that it is broad day-light till nine P. M.—and one can get 
through an immense deal of labor in the way of sight seeing, from 
six in the morning until that hour, especially if one goes to work 
con amore. 

The island is now held in possession by the Protestant Rector, Mr. 
Gage, who has a perpetual lease from the Antrim family, so that he 
is considered almost a king here, for his dominion is hereditary ; 
and when the Islanders have got in their harvest, they give the min- 
ister a day of their carts and horses and br ng their tribute (the tithe) 
home for him to his farm yard. Although the population amounts 
to about eleven hundred persons, and not more than seventy are Pro- 
testants, yet the Rector is held in high esteem by all his subjects, and 
it is greatly to his credit, that he built a Catholic mass-house, and 
maintains a priest at his own expense, for the benefit of those who 
worship according to a different form from that which he adopts. 
The ancient Gaelic language is universally spoken at Raghery, and 
but few persons on the Island are capable of conversing in English— 
indeed, so primitive are they in their manners, customs and ideas, that 
they consider Ireland, although but three miles distant, almost as a 
foreign country, and have no desire to hold any communication with 
the main land. A common curse among them is, “May Ireland be 
your end,” and thither they threaten to banish all offenders. It is 
singular that this island should contain no native quadrupeds, save 
and except rats and small mice, which latter are very scarce. A 
good many years ago, Lord Antrim ordered his huntsman to transport 
a couple of foxes into the island for the purpose of propagating the 
species, but the inhabitants were so alarmed at the sight of these 
strange animals, that they assembled and subscribed a hank of yarn 
each, which they offered to the huntsman as a bribe, to induce him 
to disobey orders and remove the formidable intruders; he, as may 
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be supposed, did so, but displayed his shrewdness, by paying annual - 
visits to the island for several years, in order to collect his tribute for 
saving them from their unwelcome four-footed invaders. Our next 
stopping place for the night was Ballycastle, a neat little town which 
derives its name from the ruins of an old castle which formerly stood 
here, and of which but a small vestige remains 

Early on the following morning we proceeded on our journey. The 
first place we stopped at was the little village of Ballintoy, a short 
distance beyond which, on the grounds of Mr. Carter, the rector, we 
were told we should find a Druidical altar in a very perfect state of 
preservation. We went up to the house in order to ascertain the 
way to this place, and were very kindly received by Mrs. Carter, an 
amiable and highly accomplished woman, whose manners and ap- 
pearance, denoting at once education and breeding superior to her 
present situation, contrasted strangely with the wild aspect of the 
place, and still wilder looks of those by whom she was surrounded. 
She asked us to walk into a very pretty little drawing-room, while 
her little girls prepared to accompany us to “Mount Druid.” Here 
we found a harp and piano forte, a choice collection of books, and 
some well executed drawings. ‘his lady superintends the entire 
education of her children, of which she has ten, and devotes like- 
wise a great portion of her time towards endeavoring to improve the 
wretched condition of the peasantry who belong to the parish, of 
which her husband has the spiritual charge. On our return from a 
somewhat fatiguing walk, we found that she had caused luncheon to 
be prepared for us; and she then showed us some curious specimens 
of shells (one of which she insisted upon my accepting) and some 
implements of Danish warfare, found in a bog near the house. Mrs. 
Carter urged us before leaving to visit her garden, which is arranged 
with great taste, and which she remarked showed the only evidence 
of civilization in the neighborhood. The Druidical altar is in a good 
state of preservation, but is infinitely inferior in size to the one I men- 
tioned near Belfast ; the view from the top of the hill, however, amply 
repaid us for the long walk over a very steep and dusty road. We 
next came to the ruins of a church said to have been founded by St. 
Patrick ; for which assertion they have the authority of the “Book 
of Armagh,” containing a life of the Saint, and Sir William Ben- 
tham, who corroborates the statement. Tradition states that the edi- 
fice was erected on the site of a pagan temple dedicated originally to 
fire-worship. A short distance further on, are the ruins of Dunsevrick 
castle, one of the three most ancient castles of Ireland. ‘The origi- 
nal fortress or Dun, is said to have been erected by Sobhairce;an Irish 
monarch, whose brother built Dun Kermna in the county of Cork, in 
a precisely similar situation. The brothers are stated to be third in 
descent from Milesius, whom, as O'Flaherty in his chronicles asserts, 
existed eight hundred years before the Christian era! Now, in mat- 
ters of this kind, I must say I like broad assertions, backed by round 
numbers—there is something so delightfully incontrovertible about 
them. Had Mr. O'Flaherty said “prior to the Christian era,” one 
might be led to dispute the point with him, but an assertion like the 
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foregoing defies argument. The ruins now remaining are most 
picturesquely situated on a lofty and insulated rock, and are evidently 
those of a castle built about the seventh century. The storming of 
this place is mentioned in the annals of Ulster, about the ninth cen- 
tury. The walls are in some places eleven feet thick. Some of the 
Irish families claim descent from Milesius through the original foun- 
der of Dunsevrick, but it is a common thing for them to trace their 
origin to a very remote period—frequently as far back as the time of 
Moses ; and at the top of the genealogical tree of the O’Neils stands 
Adam! 

On our road we passed a great number of the bogs for which this 
country is celebrated, and of which you have doubtless so often heard. 
Their appearance is in no way remarkable, the only matter of sur- 
prise to us being, that they are so often to be found on the summits 
of the highest mountains. We saw some poor laborers employed in 
a vain attempt to cultivate a portion of one of these bogs, and some 
had gone so far as to plant potatoes there, with, I fear, but a slender 
prospect of reaping any reward for their trouble. ‘The field laborers 
in Ireland present a strange contrast in appearance to those of any 
other country, inasmuch as they seem to have no working costume. 
In France and in Germany they have the d/owse, in England the 
smock frock, but here there is nothing of the kind. I could not give 
you a better idea of the dress usually seen in the fields of the Eme- 
rald Isle, than by requesting you to call to mind the costume of Robert 
Macaire—the pantalon sometimes superseded by knee-breeches ele- 
gantly trimmed round the knee, (as the “magasin des modes” would 
say,) with a garniture of straw twisted en cordon. Hats are worn in 
all varieties—some with crowns, the generality without—the brim is 
occasionally turned up in front—more frequently, however, it is only 
partly attached, and hangs gracefully en festons. I have been told 
that a connoiseur can tell at a glance what part of the country a man 
comes from, by merely looking at his hat. 

We were soon made aware of our approach to the causeway, by 
the number of guides who flocked to meet us, each requesting em- 
ployment. We turned a deaf ear, however, to their solicitations, and 
drove directly to the hotel, where we gave orders that dinner should 
be ready for us at six, and then placed ourselves under the guidance 
of one Laverty, who is reputed to be the best informed man about the 
place. Instead of taking us at once to the causeway, properly so 
called, with which our guide said strangers were exceedingly apt to 
be disappointed, he proposed that we should first take a boat to the 
caves (by far the most interesting places to visit) and then view the 
causeway, and the several headlands, prior to landing; to this we 
readily agreed, and first went to the smaller cave Port-na-coon, to 
which there is also access by a natural opening from the land—but 
the largest cave is that of Dunkerry, which is only approachable 
from the sea, and in the calmest weather requires the expertness of 
four oarsmen who are well accustomed to this coast, to effect an 
entrance with safety; there is always a great swell here, which is 
exceedingly delusive, as the water appears quite smooth and gentle 
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till it reaches the rocks, and then breaks against them with tremen- 
dous fury. After entering the cave, they turn the boat and let her 
drift down as far as it is considered safe to venture; the boatmen are 
very cautious and required to be strongly urged to take us as far as 
we were desirous of going. The innermost recesses of this vast cav- 
ern have, | believe, never been explored, as no boat could be managed 
upon the turbulent waters within its windings. A man accompanied 
us who carried a gun, which selon la coutume he fired, as soon as we 
were fairly in the cave—and the noise thus produced, reverberating 
through the immense arches of the cavern, tended greatly to increase 
the awe with which this place had already impressed me. After 
leaving this, we went into all the little bays, each of which, as well 
as every rock, has its distinctive name, of which our guide informed 
us, but I only noted some of those of the principal headlands—of 
these Pleaskin and Bengore are the loftiest—the former is, in my opin- 
ion, decidedly the finest. On the summit of one of the cliffs are some 
basaltic pillars called the “chimney-tops,” from the circumstance of 
their having been mistaken during a severe storm for the chimneys 
of Dunluce castle, by the crew of one of the vessels belonging to the 
Spanish Armada; after making a most valiant attack, the ship was 
wrecked in the little bay which has since borne the name of Port- 
na-Spania. 

Our guide was of course well skilled in legendary lore, and while 
he gave us the various traditionary accounts of the manner in which 
the causeway was built by the giant Fin-ma-cum or Fingal, he was 
very anxious to impress upon our minds the fact, that he was supe- 
rior to these vulgar prejudices, and consequently did not believe these 
stories. The most remarkable bay is that called the Giant’s Amphi- 
theatre, the form of which is so exact a half circle, that no human 


. architect could have possibly made it more so. Round the upper part 


of it runs a row of basaltic columns eighty feet high, then an im- 
mense projection—the bench for the accommodation of the giant’s 
guests ; below this is another row of columns sixty feet high, and 
another bench. Besides this, there is the giant’s theatre, his chair, 
his loom, his organ, which consists of a number of columns arranged 
so as to bear a close resemblance to the pipes of an organ—the giant’s 


. honey comb, which may be said to be a part of the causeway, and 


lastly, the causeway itself, from which this interesting gentleman is 
represented to have stepped across to Scotland for his morning’s walk. 
Here we landed, and, dismissing our boat continued our joumey ac- 
companied by the guide. ‘The causeway runs out seven hundred feet 
into the sea before it is covered by the waves, except in very stormy 
weather, and here we walk over the heads of upwards of forty thou- 
sand columns, (for this number of them was once counted by some 
person who either had very little to occupy his time with, or had no 
taste to admire the stupendous works of nature by which he was 
surrounded) and these columns are all so exactly cut and fitted to 
each other, that they seem to be the work of some of the most in- 
genious of human artificers; and yet I must confess that it has always 
been a question in my mind which yet remains unsolved, why people 
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should be so much surprised to find in this and other curious produc- 
tions of nature, an order and regularity of construction closely resem- 
bling the work of man. So many theories have been started concern- 
ing the formation of the causeway, and the basaltic columns found 
here and in various parts of the country, and each theory seems so 
plausible at the time one is reading it, that you must excuse my 
giving any one the preference—a piece of presumption of which [ 
should not desire to be guilty, neither would I dare trench upon the 
ground of the geologists who have written so ably and learnedly on 
this subject. Our guide was particularly anxious to point out to us 
all the columns distinguished for their height or regularity of figure ; 
there is only one in the whole causeway the form of which is trian- 
gular and one octangular, which is surrounded by six hexagons. 
This is the predominant figure—many are perfectly square. One pil- 
lar was pointed out containing thirty-eight joints. Our guide now 
brought us to the giant’s well—it is a well of the purest spring water, 
which finds its way between the pillars of the causeway. An old 
woman presides at this well, and offers each traveller a cup of the 
water, adding at the same time, that if they like pure “mountain 
dew,” she can get some, and forthwith she produces a bottle of whis- 
key with which you may qualify the draught or not, at pleasure ; 
for this she always receives a small gratuity, and to those who be- 
stow on her a silver coin, she is lavish of good wishes and blessings, 
but those who give her copper she denominates beggars. She told 
us her husband “had left her fifty years ago, and had gone to America ; 
she hoped mine would not do the same. A number « of men now sur- 
rounded us, urging us to buy the specimens of various kind of crys- 
tals, opal, "red ochre, etc., which they had collected; of course I 
brought some away as a remembrance of my visit. 

On the 13th of August an annual fair is held here, and booths are 
erected the whole way from-the inn to the coast, and sometimes even 
over the pillars of the causeway. Here numbers assemble from all 
parts of the country and hold festival during four days and nights. 
I asked a man how many persons are supposed to attend this fair— 
“Oh, millions,” was his reply. He would be a rich man, poor fellow, 
I thought, if he could so readily multiply in like ratio the little stock 
of cash he was worth. “Where do they manage to sleep?” inquired 
F “Is it slape-ing they'd be after at such a time?” was the 
retort. And I must here remark that (if 1 may so express myself,) 
one’s interrogatories are invariably aaswered by a question, in Ireland. 
Again, when F said, “I suppose the temperance pledges have 
made sad havoc with the fun on these occasions, of late years.” “And 
who'd be for minding the pledge at a fair, I should hke to know ?” 
rejoined our companion. 

We now went towards the entrance of the first cave I mentioned, 
which is approachable from the land, and we had considerable diffi- 
culty in making our way along the rocks, as the sea-weed with which 
they are cov ered renders them exceedingly slippery, and the descent 
is very steep, but we were amply repaid for our trouble on reaching 
the cave, for here we could better judge of the immense power of the 
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water as it dashes against the rocks with redoubled fury from being 
pent up within the narrow arches of the cavern. 

We returned to the Hotel late to dinner, and then took a long walk 
along the brink of the head-lands. After leaving the vicinity of the 
causeway, which we did with extreme regret, the next place of in- 
terest we came to was Dunluce castle; it is built on a lofty rock 
separated from the main land by a deep chasm—the only means of 
access being by the fragment of a wall, which, at one time, formed 
a portion of a bridge, or at least, served to support one. For the bene- 
fit of those who desire to explore the ruin, it is a pity that some 
accommodation of the kind is not erected by its present noble owner, 
for although the walk across the chasm on this very narrow footing 
may add to the romance of the excursion, it is extremely apt to make 
one very dizzy. As soon as the bridge is passed, you stand before 
the ruins of the barbican, by which this approach was strongly 
guarded—the court yard is within this, and the banqueting hall is 
plainly discernible. ‘Two ruined towers, under which are dungeons 
with walls eight and nine feet thick, are situated on the extreme 
points of the rock. The name of the founder of this castle is un- 
known, as well as the date of its erection It is now in possession of 
the Antrim family, whose ancestors added a number of buildings 
on the main land, but these are now likewise in ruins. 

We next proceeded to the little town of Coleraine, whence we again 
set out for Belfast, by what is termed the inland route. We passed 
through many small towns and villages not worthy of remark, save 
for the magnitude of their poor houses, which are generally placed 
in a conspicuous place, and built with as much solidity as appears to 
have characterized the construction of their castles. I have invaria- 
bly remarked throughout Ireland, that the poor-house is the largest, 
and most prominent house in the town to which it belongs—(always 
save and except the gaol.) Even when‘the cottages are only built 
of mud, with thatched roofs, there is always a huge poor-house com- 
posed of solid stone. How pleasant it would be, if one might indulge 
the hope that a better order of society would some day be established 
in this, as well as in other lands, and that these prisons—(in which 
the unfortunate beggar, for no crime but that of poverty, is deprived 
of personal liberty, and barely escapes starvation, besides being com- 
pelled to perform twelve hours of hard and unrewarded labor,)— 
should, being no longer requisite, be permitted, like the old castles, to 
crumble and fall to ruin, and be visited by the curious traveller, as 
the sole remnants of an age of social oppression, less pardonable in 
these enlightened times, than was the feudal tyranny exercised by 
the semi-barbarian lords of those old mouldering castles. That such 
a hope as I express, may seem eutopian to some persons, I do not for 
a moment doubt, but that it is entertained by many, and those among 


the most enlightened minds of the present day, 1 must take leave 
likewise to assert 
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THE CHILD ANGEL. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN. 





It is our blessing that her lot was fair— 

The precious birth-right of the dew and air, 

The green and shade of woods, the song of birds, 
And dreams too bright for words; 

All that makes moonlight for the innocent heart, 

And love, that in its bud, was still its crowning part. 


The sadness of the spring-time in the shade 
Of dusk—the shadows of the night array’d, 
By stars in the great forests, as they look, 
Glistening, as from a brook; 
And stillness, in the night, that seems a sound, 
Breathed up, unconscious out, from nature’s great profound ;— 


Fancies, that go beside us when we glide— 

Still seeking no companion—prompt to guide, 

Even where we would not—to the saddest grove, 
Where one still weeps for love, 

Still nursing ever a most sweet distress, 

That through our very sorrow seems to bless ;— 


These, since the child’s departure, still declare, 
Her precious birth-right in the dew and air— 
And I, that do inherit them from her, 
Do feel them minister, 
As with new voices never felt before, 
To love that, in my heart, still groweth more and more. 


THE MAIDEN’S FIRST DREAM OF LOVE. 


i. 

Soft, O! how softly sleeping, 
Shadowed by beauty she lies, 

Dreams, as of rapture, creeping, 
Smile by smile, over her eyes; 

Lips, O! how sweetly parting, 
As if the delight between, 

With its own warm pulses starting, 
Strove to go forth and be seen. 

Dream of delight, thus ever, 
Wait on the innocent maid. 
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I. 
*Tis Love, born newly of fancy, 
Brushing her heart with his plume, 
That wakes, with his necromancy, 
On the tale-telling cheek, the bloom !— 
Ah! long, as a fancy, gladden, 
Sweet love, the delighted heart, 
Nor ever with passion madden, 
Nor ever with scorn depart. 
Love with delight thus ever, 
Wait on the innocent maid. 


eee 
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BY PROFESSOR J. H. GUENEBAULT. 


To resume our mountain history. If to get back to the miserable 
cabin, where we found our temporary abode, was an object of the 
very last importance to us while we wandered bewildered on the 
mountain, blinded by the storm and benighted in its blackening 
masses—to provide for our other wants, when we had got there, was 
now much the most imposing consideration. In fact, famine was 
staring us in the face Our provisions had been fed out, agreeably to 
our instructions, to the starving family that we left there, and where 
to procure food for ourselves was a question of serious concern. But 
even our wants ceased to gnaw, when we surveyed the condition of 
these wretched mountaineers. Positively, the spectacle was enough 
to rend the most stubborn heart. Even our rough and savage guide, 
Beck, who, in the course of a very desultory life, had a thousand 
times been made to suffer from the pangs of hunger, and had quite 
as frequently beheld cases of a like suffering in others, could not 
stand that harrowing picture of wretchedness which was spread_be- 
fore our eyes. He could understand, much better than ourselves, how 
real, how certain and deep, was the misery which we saw. ‘To de- 
scribe it is impossible. Let it not be thought that I am ambitious of 
the melo-dramatic in this narrative. his is no tale of fiction, seek- 
ing, by elaborate artifice, to impose upon the best feelings of humanity. 
The scene of destitution which I describe is utterly undistorted, and 
the recollection of it brings the tear, even now, into my eyes, as cer- 
tainly as the living circumstances made us all weep then. The 
wretched mountaineer, more like a ravenous wolf than a merely fatn- 
ished man, leapt over the fence of his little cultivated patch, and 
tearing away a few ears of the unripe corn, he re-appeared among 
us. TI fancy, even now, that I behold the expression of his emaciated 
face —his teeth set with the silent passion of despair—his eyes glaring 
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with a wild ferocity most akin to madness. To grate the corn thus 
gathered, with an ancient curry comb, was the work of a few minutes. 
The grains thus scraped away from the cob, were softened in salt 
and water, converted into a paste, and then set to bake among the 
embers of his hearth. Of course, this was to be our supper. But 
though we had been for thirty hours without food, we would not have 
taken one morsel from the yearning children. It would have been a 
cannibal action to have done so. But to remain longer in the sight 
of so much misery—misery which we could not relieve—was not in 
nature; and our vigilant guide, discovering, by this time, some very 
decided symptoms of another storm, we forced a few dollars into the 
hands of the unhappy mother of this destitute flock, and cleaning 
out our saddle bags for their benefit, took a hasty leave of them. 
Here, we had seen how great human misery could be—and yet with 
what religious patience was it borne by that woman. Here in the 
land of equal liberty and plenty, we had seen starvation—a difficult 
problem only to be accounted for, by a reference to the baneful con- 
sequences of the “Land and Gold Lottery Scheme”—exemplified in 
the case of this little family, who, once in a condition of comfort, had 
sacrificed every thing to this pernicious policy. Pierson was a thriving 
farmer in North-Carolina, until allured from home, as were so many 
others, by the seducing prospect of a rapid fortune. Selling out his 
comfortable homestead, he emigrated to the gold region, and gradu- 
ally srunk from moderate affluence into destitution. By degrees, 
his resources were dissipated, he sold his little movables, incurred 
debt, and fled from the face of the sheriff. His terrors of the law 
took him to the mountains, and it was as the supposed emissaries of 
justice that we had nearly fallen victims to his rifle. How he now 
lived, we have seen, His cabin gave him shelter, and his corn-field, 
and the uncertain produce of his skill in hunting, were the only means 
by which his wife and children found their bread. The history was 
a sad one to think of, and it added greatly to our grief that we could 
do so little to relieve the misery, which we seemed ourselves to share, 
80 vividly were we troubled by its aspects. , 

We had been on the road but a very few hours, when dense lead- 
colored clouds came rolling in upon us, like so many billows of an 
angry sea, from every point of the compass. The wind rose with 
them, and the rain finally came down in torrents. Our personal dis- 
comforts soon relieved us from our melancholy reflections upon the 
woes of others. ‘To be caught ina storm among those mountain 
passes of Georgia —particularly on an empty stomach—is no small 
woe of its own. We rode forward briskly, and, under the conduct of 
Beck, soon spurred our way toa cottage, into which we did not hesitate 
to penetrate, without waiting for any invitation from our new land- 
lord, who sat composedly whistling in, his chair—whistling, but it 
would be difficult to say what tune—and looking, for all the world, 
like one to whom storm and sun were equally indifferent matters. 
His mellifluous name was Teague, and he promised to be one of the 
most liberal and satisfactory of landlords. All that we needed—so 
he assured us—was to be found in his larder. To give us proof of 
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this, he led us to a huge apartment, which might have justified his 
assurances of comfort, but that the rain had forced its way through 
the roof, forming in the middle of the room just such a pleasant little 
lakelet as a gang of urchins would delight to float their tiny argosies 
upon. ‘This was the larder, which was well stored with the eternal 
“tetters,” which we were at liberty to cook to our own liking. The 
culinary art was a portion of polite education, which, in the case of 
Mr. Teague, had been most lamentably neglected. But we were of 
that happy nation, all cooks and dancing masters, who know, it is 
understood, some two hundred modes of dressing this root, so very 
susceptible of tender impressions. This task, therefore, which he 
devolved upon us, gave us no uneasiness. Bread would have been a 
luxury, but our landlord had no flour—but he nevertheless continued 
to promise every thing, just as, in the Spanish posadas, the host in- 
vites you to every choice dish in his recollection, and seats you at last 
before one of oil, onions and garlic. 

It was at the critical moment when we began to apprehend that 
our sole reliance must be the “tetters” and our French dexterity in 
dressing them, that three Indians came in sight bearing a fine deer 
upon their shoulders. Our honest guide here played interpreter for 
our wants, and fora few dollars we became the fortunate posses- 
sors of the meat. If we were sure of our excellence in the art of 
dressing the potatoes, Beck was quite as much at home in cutting up 
the deer. His appetite, as keen as ours, seemed to add something to 
the sharpness of his knife. Thig was one of those formidable instru- 
ments, known in western dialect by the particularly petite epithet of 
the “Arkansas ‘Tooth-pick.” Armed with this delicate instrument, 
he tucked up his sleeves and proceeded to flay our game—a task 
which he executed in astyle which, with all our civilization we could 
not but consider secundem artem. Sweet were the savoury steaks, 
unctuous the elaborate stew, and strikingly impressive to sense and 
sight the platoon of potatoes, which, roasted in the ashes, were as 
flankers, scouts and videttes to our battle array. Our table occupied 
the only part of the extensive apartment that had not been invaded 
by the rain, which a rousing fire assisted to make us regard with com- 
parative indifference. You should have seen the devouring eyes 
which our landlord cast upon our plates. You should have seen 
how his mouth watered ata prospect which, from his liberal promises, 
had evidently warmed his imagination before—his big sleeves pass- 
ing every now and then over the moistened lips, in the manner of an 
appeal, which could as little be withstood as misunderstood. We had 
been too long starving ourselves, not to feel bowels of compassion for 
our neighbor, and we bade him sit down with us, and “cut and come 
again”—an invitation which we did not have occasion to repeat. So 
diligent did he prove himself jn this business that he fairly foundered. 
It was as much as his life was worth to have added another morsel 
to the masses he had already stowed away beneath his belt. Satis- 
fied of this himself, by repeated efforts, he at length gave it over— 
and after several shows of modesty and struggles with himself, evinced 
by fidgetting in his seat, and clearing his gorge by repeated hems, he 
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looked at us inquiringly, as he demanded —“Strangers, have you any 
baccy among ye?” “Baccy!” we exclaimed ina breath. We were 
again confounded by the vernacular. “Baccy!” said Beck scornfully, 
withdrawing his jack-knife from between his teeth—*“Baccy means’ — 
here his brows were elevated, and a slight smile curled his lips— 
“He means to say ‘Tobaccy.” 

The storm continued with unabated fury all that night. There, 
accordingly, we cast anchor. The cottage of Master Teague had 
but a single sleeping room, round which we beheld something like 
an apology for beds. We must now reveal some of his farther pos- 
sessions. He was the fortunate sire of four as cherry-lipped and 
lovely looking damsels as one would wish to encounter among wild 
mountains, and some hundred miles from any civilization. When 
bed time came, we wrapped ourselves up in our cloaks, and couched 
it “as we were’—the candle was then blown out by the host, and 
those who could, resigned themselves to sleep. ‘Those who were less 
successful were soon made conscious of the variety of musical tones 
which voluntary lungs, acting upon the vents of natural instruments 
can easily produce. In one comer might be heard a gentle breath- 
ing most like a sigh, such as would not annoy the most delicate 
nervous system in the world. Anon there was a suspicious shuffling, 
and finally came that most woful acknowledgment from narrow 
proboscis, the snore and the snort of which has the effect upon 
all, of the voice which, in the house of Macbeth, followed upon the 
murder of Duncan. Still it cried 


“Sleep no more to all the house.” 


How long we obeyed the injunction from the nostrils of our landlord, 
we cannot say, but not long. Our supper, and the travels of the day, 
soon wrought their proper effects upon us; and, first assured that 
Teague himself, and all his daughters, were soundly lappied in pop- 
pies, we yielded to the same soliciting, and rose, with the birds of 
morning, at the same moment with the sun. But we were not so 
soon, but that the birds which slept in the same chamber with us, 
had taken wings and gone. Their nests were empty as we arose, 
but their roguish faces might be seen, a moment after, buried under 
a neighboring shed in a bowl of the cool water from the mountain, 
which they kept in a constant bubbling by the motion of their rosy 
lips. 

Scarcely had we followed this example, when we saw hobbling 
towards us an elderly man on crutches. He had almost wholly lost 
the use of his limbs. He was the father of the’four mountain lazza- 
roni, described already; and, with their rifles escorting him, they 
formed quite an imposing body guard. His quest now was for medi- 
cal assistance. It was supposed that the traveller, who could tell 
the height of a mountain with an instrument no more complicated 
than a clarionet—was endowed with sufficient knowledge to heal the 
sick, and they had brought their worthy sire that we might bestow 
some healing trick upon his ailing. Neither myself nor friend had 
ever boasted the sheepskin of any medical faculty; but in the absence 
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of better help we did not feel ourselves justified in withholding the 
succour we might give. We knew enough of mortal maladies and 
the means used among the civilized for curing them, to give a tole- 
rable guess of what was the matter with, and what should be done 
for him. We went with him to his cabin, where a single glance 
changed our conjectures into certainty. This dwelling was open to 
every blast of wind. ‘The eold and rain were only partially excluded 
by the miserable clothing of the family, which hung about like odds 
and ends of curtains, all around us. The floor was of beaten earth— 
was damp and mouldy, and always moist from the constant dripping 
of the rain through the decaying roof. Would you know what we 
did, to the wonderment of these sons of Anak, and their hobbling 
sire. We saw, a few paces from the cabin, a tottering and deserted 
stable. A few words sufficed to exchange opinions between myself 
and companion, and mounting to the roof of the stable, to the great 
astonishment of the wretched family, we removed the shingles, and 
with these repaired the hovel. With a supply of moss taken from 
the neighboring trees, we then proceeded to caulk its cracks and 
fissuyes, and this done, we coated the whole with clay. This was 
our first prescription for the decrepit. Our next,—in the utterance of 
which we took care to deprecate by special invocation the wrath of 
Esculapius, Hippocrates and Galen,—to say nothing of the modern 
faculties of Carolina and Georgia—was to enjoin upon him total 
abstinence from whiskey and peach brandy Even as we spoke, the 
old sucker was drinking brimful doses, to counteract, according to 
his own view of the case, the deleterious effects of the mountain mists, 
and take the chill off from his mountain streams. I fear that he con- 
tinued to prefer his prescription to ours. Its philosophies were cer- 
tainly more apparent. Thus doubtful of his case we left him, and 
soon after took leave of Teague and his daughters, and their leaky 
but hospitable roof. ‘The sun was now high; the weather had be- 
come beautiful and serene—fleecy clouds lazily drifted along before a 
gentle breeze, while nature seemed hushed in a stillness like that of 
night. Sweet was that forest stillness to our ears, after the uproar of 
the recent tempests. Sweet were the unobtrusive sounds that invited 
rather than prevented reflection. The cricket chirped along like a 
truant, skulking in the grass; and that restless busy-body, the wood- 
pecker, drumming away upon his tree, would look out upon us, bob- 
bing and nodding his head as we passed, with a politeness that was 
perfectly French and did credit to his rustic education. Sweet were 
the tremulous words, whispered and wafted by the downy zephyr, 
that lurked amid the rustling foliage. The bee, always an impudent 
insect, forward and confident of favor, was kissing every damsel of 
a wild flower along the path, while the pellucid waters of a little 
brooklet, with a sweet tremulous murmur of delight at its own pro- 
gress, stole away in a serpentine ramble, now,, through a greensward 
enriched with the prettiest flowers, and now beneath a canopy of pines 
and elms that flung mysterious shadows over its pebbly bed. It might 
have been noon, and though our progress had been made thus plea- 
sant, yet we needed rest for our horses and were not unwilling to 
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refresh ourselves. We stopped at the door of a cabin. Hearing no 
sound from within, and seeing the door ajar, we pushed it open, en- 
tered and took our seats, seeing nobody, and waiting in the hope of 
some one making his appearance. Some minutes had thus elapsed 
when our eyes, exploring the chamber in which we sat, what was 
our astonishment to discover the motionless faces—yellow as a far- 
thing candle, and with eyes rolling about in strange stupidity—of 
four persons who were still abed. Not a word was spoken, and we 
sat as rigidly fixed by surprise, as if in the enchanted palace of the 
legend. At last, heavy steps were heard, and a man, tall, lean and 
very pale, came in. ‘The blood had left his gaunt visage, the skin 
was drawn tightly as a drum, over his bones, while his narrow shoul- 
ders contrasted sadly with a rotund and swelling abdomen. “What 
do you want?” demanded this rough spectre, gasping for breath, and 
with the hollow tones of a ventriloquist. We told him we were tra- 
vellers, who proposed, for a brief period to trespass upon his hospi- 
tality—that we would not, however, have done so had we known the 
distress of his sick family. “Sick!” exclaimed the spectre, “who 
told you that we were sick? No, by G—d, we are all sound and 
hearty. Aint it, Polly, aint it Eben, Joshua, Mildred? We sick, 
indeed! Pooh! What should make you think such a thing?” And 
with these words, with the grin of an undertaker, he pulled from his 
pocket a lump of clay, which he thrust into his jaws, swallowing and 
smacking his lips with the gusto of an epicure. We had fallen upon 
a family of “Dirt Eaters’—one of a class whose corrupt appetites 
have degraded them to the very lowest of all human conditions. “Let 
us go!” exclaimed my friend, with the air of one almost fainting with 
disgust and loathing. I felt as he did, and we soon left behind us a 
spectacle in which the mixture of vice with wretchedness, seemed to 
take from it all claims to human sympathy. 

We had frequently, during our journey, encountered spots which 
had once been the sites of Indian settlements. These, in almost all 
cases, were marked by the superior beauty and charm of situation. 
Even their cabins seemed to us to be better finished, of better mate- 
tial, and more in compliance with the just rules of art, than those of 
the white borderer. Around these dwellings could still be traced the 
regular plantations of peach trees, bearing usually that blood-colored 
or yellow stained fruit, known among us as the Indian peach—a de- 
liclous species, which, through neglect, is every year undergoing 
deterioration. It is a melancholy reflection, that, in the hands of the 
savage, a better rerard should have been paid to the cultivation of 
these luscious gifts of nature, than by those professing Christianity 
and claiming to be civilized. In every instance the cottage of the 
Indian was placed near some running stream, some fine little creek, 
or some waterfall, whose gushing tribute yielded to the untutored child 
of the forest, that pure and grateful beverage, which the civilizing 
white man has prompted him to cast aside for the accursed fire-water, 
carrying poison to their souls and bodies alike, under the seductive 
names of whiskey, brandy and gin. They took care to shelter their 
cottages, in these mountain situations from the bleak blasts of the 
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north, by the interference of some pleasantly wooded hill—a green 
and gradual mound, under which may have slept some mighty war- 
rior of ancient days. In the vallies, or along the gentle slopes of the 
mountains, we also noticed an exuberant soil, green pastures, and a 
vigorous vegetation which might well entice the herds together, and 
the flocks, with the promise of an abundant and sumptuous banquet. 
Neither man nor beast heeds the profligate grace with which nature 
spreads her table for their cheer. In vain does she call them to her 
revels. In vain, in her prodigality of love, does she spread her boun- 
ties beneath the heavens. Man is present only to resist and expel 
the beast. Blind and bowed—the thrall of idleness and ignorance, 
he sees not, or is insensible to, the charm and the wealth, which 
spring up beneath his footstep, from the fertile land. Shoulder- 
ing his ponderous rifle he pursues an easier game in the forest, 
and his spoil just suffices to conduct him to the dram shop. There 
he drowns his faculties with the draught of death—deadens thought, 
drives reason from her throne, banishes health, and becomes the thing 
which it would be doing wrong to one of the orders of nature to dis- 
tinguish as a beast. ‘The wrongs done to wives and children, to men, 
are the necessary result of this neglect of the gifts of nature, and her 
obvious suggestions. And what a farther picture might be given of 
the bloody brawls of tavern and village—the gougings and the scalp- 
ings—strifes too loathsome in their details to be witnessed in any re- 
gion, and still more in one, where, to use the appropriate language of 
the poet— 

“Where all but the spirit of man is divine.” 

Not the least humiliating part of this condition, which is so distress- 
ing to every human sensibility, is the neglected state of agriculture 
in all this region. The reflection was forced upon us, as we con- 
stantly met innumerable herds of steers, hogs, mules, horses and other 
cattle, which, leaving the states of Tennessee and Kentucky, pass 
over the rich valiies of upper Georgia, turn along the foot of the moun- 
tains and come to supply with provisions a country which, on account 
of its own natural fertility, might be called “The Sicily” of the 
Southern States, the stock-farm where could be raised, with very little 
expense, the first necessaries of life. ‘These, by a constant cultiva- 
tion, would become a source of great national prosperity ; these would 
promote the spirit of enterprise, excite the love of work, of regular 
habits, and consequently foster a moral energy by which the wretched 
inhabitants would, of necessity, be raised to the standard of improve- 
ment already attained by those of the northern States, among whom, 
industry, wisely combined with the divine law, has created a pains- 
taking, quiet and thriving population, disposed in every way to in- 
struction; prepared for the cultivation of fine arts, the inventions of 
genius, and who, although judged cold-hearted and egotists, are none 
the less useful citizens, staunch supporters of a republic, which can- 
not preserve its liberty but by industry, economy and love of peace. 
The propensity to indolence among the yeomen, that we have pain- 
fully noticed every where, is, and will be, for a long time, we fear, a 





great drawback to the progress of agricultural industry; and, until 
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this step is taken, we shall fail to appreciate the resources of a region 
which, in our humble opinion, furnishes a large and most attractive 
field for the researches of science. Exploration and inquiry, prompted 
by a general social and moral impulse among the people, would throw 
some new and interesting light upon the mysterious recesses of the 
country, its topography and natural wealth. Its unknown and un- 
buried treasures would engage the mind of the student of natural 
history, of the philosopher, the geologist, the botanist, the entomolo- 
gist and the painter, and all classes would derive wealth and distinc- 
tion from a development which subjects so noble a territory to the 
proper uses of civilized man. In our wanderings, always directed for 
our information, we had observed the vigor with which the wild vine 
spontaneously scales the trees in the bosom of forests, springs up on 
the sides of the rocks, and on the silent woody margins of the river. 
Does nature produce her fruits in vain? Is it at hap-hazard that she 
distributes her gifts to man? Shall we remain blind to what she 
designs for our happiness. Shall we not lift her veil and read the 
mysterious writings of her hand? If she gives us the tree with its 
wild flowers and its fruit—the vine, the shrub, each with their luscious 
attractions, does she not, by this dumb but expressive language, de- 
clare her wish that man should take them to his care, graft, nurture 
upon them, and make of them the food which fosters life, and the 
beverage which brings innocent enjoyment? Unquestionably, if the 
wild vine grows luxuriantly in a country in many respects reminding 
us of our wine-growing, undulating Burgundy, are we not to con- 
clude that it would be also, as it is there, the source of morals and 
manners, as certainly as riches. You smile when I talk of morals 
and manners, but I can prove beyond any doubt that the wine grow- 
ing countries are precisely those that can most pride themselves upon 
being moral and well mannered and temperate. Draw the line and 
divide Europe into two sections. You find at the north, where the . 
vine is not, or cannot be cultivated—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Prussia, a part of Austria, England, Belgium—that, 
wanting wine, the generality of the inhabitants, especially the mid- 
dle and low classes, resort ruinously to the most pernicious drinks. 
“To get drunk as a Russian ;” “To drink deep as a Pole,” are com- 
mon sayings. On the other hand, look at France, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, the Greek Archipelago, and even those former conquerors of 
Europe, the Turks, who, laughing in their sleeves, set at nought the 
law of Mohammed, and drink of the juice of the vine! In what 
state do we find these nations? The answer gives us the criterion 
which determines the question. “Temperate, sober,’ and why? for 
it would seem to imply a contradiction that the countries resorting to 
wine could be temperate The reason is obvious, for, as all nations 
will require some stimuli, here is provided to the laborer, the mechanic, 
the craftsman, the artisan, the poor who get their bread by their 
bodily exertions, a light, refreshing and invigorating beverage which 
is always wholesome. It is only in large cities that the cupidity of 
the retailer adulterates the pure liquor, an evil which the laws of the 
police, though very severe against the practice, cannot always prevent. 
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It is not that they drink that they are degraded, but because they drink 
of those abominable alcoholic compounds, which at once deaden the 
energies and the sensibilities, and soon degrade to the most beastly 
intoxication. 

But we wander from our narrative. It is not in our plan, in this 
place to say any thing of the mineral wealth of the country. Of this 
we may speak hereafter. Enough to say that it surpassed in its 
wealth and variety all our most sanguine expectations. Having got 
back to clay too, we separated (and not without some show of feel- 
ing on both sides,) from our worthy guide Beck, whom we found, in 
spite of his rough revenges, a most kind hearted and excellent fellow. 
Having paid off our scores—we remembered his extra services, and 
determined to reward them somewhat after the fashion of Haroun al 
Raschid and the Giaffer of the Arabian Nights. “And now Beck what 
is your greatest wish at the present moment? What would make 
you happy?” “A cow!” “A cow?” “Yes, a cow. I have two 
daughters, two poor girls—they live with me in our little cabin, upon 
what I may earn, here and there, most of my time as a guide; and 
they pick up a trifle by their own spinning and weaving. But all 
that is uncertain: sometimes we live ona pinch. I donot mind what 
{ suffer, I am a tough fellow, but the poor girls. Ah! if I only had 
a cow!” “And what would it’ cost to buy a cow here?” “I know 
one | might get for five dollars—such a milch cow! fourteen pints a 
day all the year round, Sundays not excepted. Ah! if I had her, the 
gals would never want for food.” “They shall have her!” was the 
joint speech of Haroun and Giaffar; and have her they did, and Beck 
was sent away with all his wishes gratified. Ah! if all of us could 
be made happy on the same easy terms. 

Our parting with Beck was not without its emotions. The poor 
fellow had his feelings, and covered his eyes to conceal his tears—or 
the want of them. When we looked back upon the spot where we 
left him standing, he was in the same posture as when we left him. 
A good fellow was Beck, savage or no savage. I shall not forget 
him ina huwry. Another parting followed this, that of myself and 
my accomplished companion. He went off in one direction, while 
proceeding in another, I went on to Clarksville—a pretty village, 
standing upon an eminence, and one of the most picturesque in upper 
Georgia. From this eminence the eye of the traveller takes in a most 
extensive panorama—almost bewildered by the very profusion of beauty 
and sublimity which groups itself around him. Opposite, the distant 
mountains are clothed in a blue mantle of vapor. On the left, Mount 
Yonah soars aloft, belted with her forest trees. On the right, the 
country is studded and enlivened with white houses, giving to the 
landscape a new charm by their smiling and animating features. 

The day after arriving at this place, I witnessed one of those scenes 
that so startle an European in America—a scene which forced upon 
me a few reflections which I have found very useful. Before any 
traveller passes judgment upon the manners of a people whom he has 
not yet had time to study thoroughly, he must make an appeal to his 
heart, his judgment, his better feelings and his reason. If he be a tra» 
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veller in a foreign land, let him throw overboard the heavy cargo of 
habitual notions as a mere incumbrance, which can only prevent his 
safe sailing over the unknown seas. I have always found that our 
selfish moods and ways of thinking prompt us to find fault with what 
differs from the customary in our thoughts and observations; and 
have been sure to find, that, when the dictates of sober and just deal 
ing reason are calmly consulted and listened to, a more indulgent and 
favorable estimate of other people, prompts mind and heart in their 
judgment, and sweeps away in their onward progress the rank weeds 
of “national prejudice.” But to the scene which occasions this reflec- 
tion. The court at Clarksville was in session, and about to try a 
prisoner under a charge of murder. The court room was modelled 
after a common fashion. ‘There was a sufficient area, and there were 
seats for judge and jury, bar and spectators. ‘The judge was a man 
rather tall of stature. His countenance was grave and meditative ; 
his dark eyes full of penetration and intelligence ; the mouth neither 
pinched nor pursed, but calm and serious; his aquiline nose indica- 
tive of a strong and determined will; his bearing was dignified and 
majestic. Such were the prominent characteristics. ‘The thoughtless 
spectator would only have smiled at his dress and attitude. In coun- 
tries of much ceremonial, they would have provoked a sort of horror. 
He wore the plain clayish colored homespun dress, of the particular 
cut generally adopted by the country people; his feet rested on the 
edge of the tribunal ona level with his head;—the heels close to- 
gether—his body forming an angle of 45° or, rather, the letter V— 
between the legs of which he was emitting a sufficient quantum of 
tobacco juice. Round the notched table, standing 1n various positions, 
a score of lawyers were busily engaged in reading documents or in 
conversation ; one or two were even sitting on the table. It was the 
month of September; the weather was very sultry, and the crowd, 
to judge from the number ef horses tied to the branches of trees, or 
the posts about the court-house—was immense. The lawyers, with- 
out exception, had taken off their coats, cravats, some their waistcoats, 
but all had maintained their inexpressibles. It is idle to say that all 
were conspicuous by a particular obtrusion of the cheek or under lip, 
and that spittoons are unknown in Clarksville court-house. Ah! had 
our delicate friend, Boz, been there, he would most unquestionably 
have darted at the said weed-chewing lawyers, that omnipotent look 
of Mr. Beadle Bumble, the terror of the parish boys. He would have 
given them a fight with a vengeance, or tried at least to do it. What 
pity it is that he did not deign a visit to our “nigger country,” if only 
to have shown how sublime upon occasion, his indignation could have 
become. We confess it, we do chew and spit quite as discreditably 
as in “notion-land”—somewhere north of the Potomac. 

The prisoner was not pent up like a wild beast in one of those 
grated cages which transform the sanctuary of the law into a menage- 
rie for the show of curious animals; for, let it be recollected that 
many innocent persons are thus exhibited to the gaze of an idle popu- 
lace; and, what if not altogether innocent—still they belong. to the 
human family. The offender, on the contrary, was sitting by him- 
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self, and busily employed, whittling a piece of soft wood with a keen 
knife. Thus sitting, but a few paces from a door which opened on 
the country—at a short distance from which were stretching thick 
forests, intricate, winding dales and high mountains—with a saddled 
horse in readiness and a few friends to protect his flight—and the 
murderer, snapping his fingers at the officers of the law, might have 
seized his moment, and dashed off to the security of another State. 
Such were the scene and circumstances, and now for the action of 
the drama. The preliminaries being gone through with, there rose 
a lawyer—one of the unsophisticated, who had not yet parted with 
the nameless garment. He spoke for the prosecution. His plead- 
ing, at first, presented nothing but common-places, soon, however, he 
grew more animated, and by way of argument, struck with his 
clenched fist tremendous blows on the table. His energy grew with 
his efforts, and by degrees, the man with the “Barbarum Tegmen” 
disappeared, and the orator, clad in the forum robe, rose before me. 
His eyes flashed fire, his voice swelled into wild intonations, and his 
whole frame trembled with a nervous tremor, as he followed, step by 
step, the murderer, to the moment when his victim, mortally wounded, 
fell weltering in blood at his feet, writhing in the pangs of the last 
agony. “Yes,” cried he with vehemence, “Yes, in the name of 
Divine and human justice, in the name of the offended laws of the 
country, I brand that murderer with the sign of Cain—it is now in- 
delibly seated on his forehead—he is the accursed of God, the ac- 
cursed of man, doomed to die the death of a felon. Behold him!— 
the scape goat of society—away with him, away with the blood- 
stained murderer—you will—you must—crack his neck !!" 

I well know that such a peroration, is not strictly according to the 
rules of elocution ; and, on paper, must seem indeed, the very sublime 
of the bathetic; but the look, the gesture, the attitude, the sharp but 
swelling voice, absolutely combined to render it a perfect eloquence 
in its effect upon every ear—mine, I confess, no less than the rest. It 
was the savage vindictiveness of the common-place, thus employed 
to wind up a speech that was not common-place, that struck terribly 
on the faculties. While the speaker was yet engaged in his argu- 
ment, I kept my eyes riveted on the prisoner. I was anxious to see 
what were his emotions. But he positively seemed to have none. 
There was no contraction of the muscles, no quiver of lip or eyelid, 
no fidgettiness of manner—nothing, in short, to denote the man in 
his situation, or that he cared a straw for what was said by the ora- 
tor. He continued to whittle on, sharp knife on soft wood, perfectly 
unconcerned. Only when the words “crack his neck” were thundered 
forth, you might see that he elevated his eyebrows a little, and darted 
a rapid glance towards the speaker, in which I could perceive nothing 
hostile. He knew that all the malice of the lawyer was professional. 
The latter, exhausted with fatigue, both from his exertions and the 
state of the weather, sat upon the table wiping his face and head 
with his shirt sleeve. At that moment, the prisoner rose very quietly, 
leaned forward, and softly whispered to him, “give me a quid, lawyer ?” 
This was cool, and was followed by a curious instance of good will 
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and good nature. He who had just invoked the rope of justice upon 
the neck of the prisoner, hastened to fumble in the pocket of his pan- 
taloons, and, drawing forth a piece of half munched tobacco, first 
took from it a good bite himself, and then handed it over to the ac- 
cused, who, following his example, returned the remainder with— 
“I thank ye, lawyer.” The coolness of the murderer, the kindness 
of the attorney, did not denote any feebleness of justice. ‘The man 
was found guilty and subsequently hanged. Is this a ludicrous scene 
or not? You may say so seeing it on paper. But I assure you it 
never made me laugh. How could it? Its very simplicity and bald- 
ness had in it something terrible. The power of the law was not 
the less, though the lawyers were uncoated, the judge with his heels 
as high as his head, the eloquence rude and inartificial, and the prisoner 
callous. The dignity of the proceeding was not lessened, because 
of the absence of big whigs, robes and a slavish gendarmerie. A 
vulgar and conceited tourist, who seldom looks below the surface, and 
seeks novelty only to find cause of censure, would find capital enough 
in such a scene fora whole volume of observations on America— 
but, America will get on and conquer, and be a great nation—very 
like the greatest—in spite of all their conceited conventionalities, 
which keep them from seeing any thing better—keep them from the 
sight of this great truth, which lurks in the centre of its own at- 
mosphere. 

Hardly recovered from the scene just related, I was pacing the 
piazza of the hotel, when my attention was drawn to an uproar hard 
by a little grog-shop, almost opposite, and towards which all the loun- 
gers and loafers of the place were running. A pretty little fight was 
in progress between two fellows, one of whom, as | looked towards 
him, tumbled over, with one of those classical blows showered by 
old Entellus upon the panting and exhausted Dares: 

“Nor stops, nor stays, nor rest, nor breath allows; . 

But storms of strokes descend about his brows; 

A rattling tempest, and a hail of blows.” 
The Georgian Dares was lying prostrate and motionless within a 
circle of amateurs of the sport. At length he moved one foot, then 
another, extended an arm, then shook the other, sat upright for awhile, 
felt about his bruised noddle, and cast a bewildered and silent look 
around. His conqueror stood at a short distance roguishly laughing 
at him. That laugh did the mischief. The victim could stand any 
thing but that. Goaded by the sound, furious and roaring, he jumped 
on his feet, threw his arms wildly about and shouted for “a knife!” 
Like Richard, he would have given his kingdom—supposing him to 
have one—for the means of vengeance. His opponent, meanwhile, 
very deliberately crossed his arms on his breast and laughed louder 
at the rage of his adversary. The fury of the latter now knew no 
bounds ; he ground his teeth together, and literally foamed over at the 
mouth. This state of paroxysm called forth a certain degree of sym- 
pathy from one of the bystanders, at least—probably some friend or 
associate, for he quietly drew from his pocket, a long poinard-shaped 
spring jack-knife, and proffered it to the mad-man. “There's a knife,” 
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said he,—“and now we shall have fun.” This is literal. ‘The words 
were addressed to those about him. The ignorant stranger might 
assume the murderous desires of this man, thus lending himself 
self to the insane passion of the bully; but the probability is that the 
true secret lay in his better knowledge of the contending parties. 
The result would seem to show this. No sooner had the madman 
been put in possession of the weapon, than whirling the bright blade 
in air, he rushed upon his triumphant enemy. But the steel descended 
harmless. Quick as lightning the threatened person threw himself 
flat upon the ground, at the approach of his assailant, and with the 
greatest adroitness caught him by his legs, jerked him down upon 
his back, then springing to his feet with the agility of a wild cat, 
fetched the prostrate bully such an enormous kick upon his well re- 
sounding ribs as seemed to promise that there should be no further 
echoes from that quarter—then bounding over the prostrate and now 
thoroughly discomfited wretch, he disappeared with a merry laugh 
amidst the roar of the delighted multitude. The scene carried me 
insensibly back to the history of merrie England—the reign of bills 
and bows, quarter staff and cudgel, and I could detect the genuine 
characteristics of the John Bull breed in the very instances from which 
the dandy representative of that sturdy race would now recoil with 
patrician horror. 

Two miles from Clarksville I visited the iron works, which were 
then in full operation. Since then, they appear to have proved un- 
profitable, not because of the inferior quantity or bad quality of the 
materials, but owing to the bad state of the roads, the lack of outlets 
to market, and those facilities which, with population, alone seem to 
be necessary to the development of the wonderful resources of this 
country. Here,.the mountain region is very difficult of access, and 
the population is quite too sparse, yet, to lessen, to any great degree, 
tke natural obstructions. Time will do all. When good roads are 
in more favor, and the rail way, which terminates at Athens, shall 
send one of its arms out in this direction, the metalifferous wealth of 
this region will fix upon it the eyes of the nation. Nor is it only in 
the mineral and metallic riches of these parts that its attractions rest. 
The traveller turns away from ores and iron-works, and goes aside to 
muse and linger, with renovated spirit, in the delicious valley of Nau- 

‘goochie. This is but eight or ten miles distant. The entrance to it 
opens and continues between two belts of hills, extending in parallel 
lines, until, gradually closing, they form a portal through the valley 
like the glorious landscape of the master, set in a becoming frame, 
appears in the very innocence of nature, though dotted sweetly with 
the white-washed and red-roofed cottages of man. Here, we find 
beauty, and peace, and health, all embraced in the compass of this 
charming landscape. The eye lingers with never-tiring sense of 
pleasure upon its various prospects, while the heart beats with re- 
invigorated pulses, by reason of the bracing pureness of the atmos- 
phere. For an invalid to repair a shattered constitution, there is no 
more eligible spot than this. For an artist, none more filled with trea- 
sures ; for the poet, none more grateful to repose and co templation. 
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Nor will your mere money getter be utterly dissatisfied with rambling 
over a territory which contains the richest deposite in the gold region 
of Georgia. But no more of mines or metals, even though they woo 
us with the name of gold. The auri sacra fames, is too much the 
curse of the time and nation, to make it proper that the passion should 
be still more stimulated by any luxurious representations, however 
truthful. 

Mount Yonah here is the king of the mountains. It towers over 
all its neighbors, some 1600 feet from its base. It differs little, ex- 
cept in one respect, from those which I have noticed in the route. 
On the third plateau, but a few feet from the summit, stands, in single 
blessedness, a small detached rock covered with moss. At the lower 
part of this rock, may be seen a little cleft, from which, pure as 
chrystal, issues a stream of water, sluggishly trickling into a natural 
basin about two feet in diameter, which the regularly falling drops 
have hollowed out for their own reception. It is something curious 
to find this gentle spring at such an elevation, and the traveller will 
scarce deserve the name if he fails to'sip of the refreshing beverage 
which this moss covered rock bestows, were it only out of courtesy 
to that hospitable Naiad, who, forsaking the forest retreats of shadowy 
valleys, holds her cup, with many blushes, to the weary traveller, 
who loses himself upon the summit of this alpine mountain. But 
the cup is quaffed, the descent is made, the journey is at an end, and 
the palmer lays aside his staff, and only, now and then, as in the 
present instance, displays his “cockle shell and sandal shoon,” ‘in 
proof of his wanderings ;—happy, if the charm which his travel had 
for himself, he may impart, even in small degree, to the pleasant circle 
that he hopes to have drawn about him. 
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A bird that had no song by day, 
But crouch’d in sadness in the shade, 
As soon as came the evening’s ray, 
Took wing and soared aloft, 
And with a music soft, 
Sweet melodies for all the forest made. 
Elodie! Elodie! 
Thus evermore the plaintive ditty rose, 
Elodie! Elodie! 
Subsiding to a murmur at the close, 
That grew to silence, but was not repose, 
And might be tears, for still, 
The accent seemed to fill, 
As of a heart still bursting to be free— 
With evermore that chaunt—sad chaunt—of Elodie! 
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They tell of one denied, who fled, 
His human to a forest home; 
Who laid at last his aching head, 
Beneath the wood and slept, 
While death upon him crept, 
And with a holy word expell’d his gloom.— 
Elodie! Elodie! 
Was still the last fond murmur of his breast— 
Elodie? Elodie! 
And from that moment a wild bird grew blest, 
With the sweet burden never more to rest— 
For ever, with the night, 
Eager in song and flight, 
As with a soul still bursting to be free, 
His wings swell out with still that chaunt of Elodie. 
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BY A MEMBER OF THE CHARLESTON BAR. 





In looking over the pages of an old treatise on the “great and 
high Court of Star Chamber,” we could not but feel the truth and 
force of the learned author's introductory remarks, and their singular 
applicability to the present generation. He observes, “I cannot but 
with admiration reverence the grave judgment of the sages of the 
common law of England, who have been abstinent in publishing their 
meditations and arguments in their profession, either holding it as a 
flag of vain-glory, unworthy their grav ty, or as one of Lycurgus’ 
maxims, or their ancestors’ Druids’ prescripts, mandare memoria et 
discipling potius quam scriptis, unlike to this cracking age, when all 
men, in all professions quicquid subito crepant, omnino a flath Appol- 
lenes credunt; who for fear of burying their talent, post to the press 
to publish that, which they well understand not themselves.”* Every 
one now-a-days in truth, feels the @stro upon him, scribimus in- 
docti doctique, and if we be not wiser than our ancestors, it is not for 
want of lengthy discourses, as the familiar saying is de omnibus rebus 
ce quibusdam alies. ‘With us in France,” saith Scaliger, “every man 
hath liberty to write, but few ability. Heretofore learning was graced 
by judicious scholars, but now, noble sciences are villified by base 
and illiterate scribblers, that write either for vain-glory, need to get 
, Money, or as parasites, to flatter and collogue with some great men, 
they put out burras quisquilliasque ineptiasque. Amongst so many 
thousand authors, you shall scarce find one, by reading of whom, you 
shall be any whit better, but rather much worse.”t These observa- 


* Collectanea Janidica 365. t Burt. Anat. Melan, p. 10. 
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tions are certainly very severe, and we do not pretend, by any means, 
to insinuate, that they are applicable in their full force to the present 
times. With somewhat to condemn in our ordinary literary produc- 
tions, there is much that the most querulous disposition must acknow- 
ledge to be worthy our highest admiration. And if the republic of 
letters be occasionally served by some, with more zeal than discretion, 
she may, on the other hand, be proud of the distinguished honors con- 
ferred upon her by others among her denizens. ‘The age, however, 
would seem to be rather of a political tendency. The sciences of 
politics and government have engaged no ordinary degree of atten- 
tion, and an Esprit Macchiavelique occupied hitherto no mean corner 
of the public bosom. We doubt much that we will ever imitate the 
example of Venice, Lucca, Ragusa and other cities, which have quietly 
passed into the aristocratic form of government, from the circumstance 
of the body of the people neglecting entirely public affairs and ex- 
clusively attending to their own. ‘The political horizon may indeed, 
at times, seem overcast with clouds and darkness, and the fortunes of 
the republic deplored, as res mersas in caligine, yet a watchful Pali- 
nurus will ever be found, ready to steer the bark of state into a harbor 
of quiet and security. ‘The question has frequently occurred to our 
mind, whether there might not be error in this matter; whether this 
prurient desire of notoriety subserved our national prosperity and im- 
portance, and whether it would not be much better for us all to con- 
fine ourselves more closely to the respective spheres of action we have 
chosen, and there strive earnestly after excellence. The expression 
seems strange, but we cannot but believe that there is a quality in 
knowledge almost fatal to it. The dexterity with which the merest 
modicum of information may be developed and made to appear of con- 
sequence to the vulgar, its malleability, if we may be pardoned the 
expression, which makes up by superficial extent, for all substantial 
deficiencies tend to its material disservice, inasmuch as they are cal- 
culated to render deserted the deep fountains of science, when the 
stray rivulets are found to suffice. 

We do not know but that we are ourselves obnoxious to the spirit 
of the foregoing remarks. We cheerfully admit that we should be 
numbered among the delinquents in this respect, nos numerus swmus 
is our free confession; and in what we have to say on the present 
occasion, we have had regard to the dissipation of the tedium of some 
unoccupied moments, rather than indulged an idea of proving either 
useful or agreeable to the reader. ‘The subject of the few following 
remarks, however, is one, we apprehend, which cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to all men; if the law itself is of moment, the advocate whose 
duty is to assert and proclaim the law, can never be an insignificant 
character. ‘The Roman of old, to whom is applicable his own eulogy 
of Scevola “that he was the most jurisprudent of orators and the 
most eloquent of lawyers,” has exclaimed with enthusiasm “quid 
enim est tantum quantum jus civitatis..* The common lawyer both 
of England and America, may well re-echo the sentiment in reference 


* Cic de leg, lib. 1, cap. 3. 
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to the common law, and experience emotions of the profoundest ad- 
miration for that venerable system. We do not here intend to test 
the reader’s patience, with any thing in the nature of an abstract of 
the history of the common law—if his taste lie in that direction, we 
will take leave to refer to Reeve’s history of the common law, which is 
far from being uninteresting to the general reader—but will express our 
humble admiration of the sage spirit which pervades that system, by 
reiterating the eloquent sentiments of Mr. Justice Story. He remarks, 
“Human wisdom never has achieved any thing perfect, and the most 
that can be expected from the most enlightened jurisprudence is, that 
it shall contain within itself, near approximations to the soundest 
equity and moral justice, and in its adaptations, be fitted to the wants, 
the spirit, and the policy of the age. In this respect, the common 
law, especially, in the department of commercial jusisprudence which 
has grown up and expanded with the increasing intercourse between 
different nations, and the enterprize and skill and necessities of navi- 
gation and trade, may justly challenge competition with any other 
system in ancient or modern times. It has been nourished by the 
genius and learning and independence of Judges, whose labors, like 
those of Ulpian and Gaius, and Paul and Papinian, are destined to 
the same immortality as the law itself. Its highest praise is, that its 
principles receive an almost universal homage, not as the positive dic- 
tates of authority, but as the persuasive and irresistible influence of 
reason, valent pro ratione, non pro introducto jure.* A tribute, 
which no man would venture to say is not as justly due as it is 
classically expressed. It has been said, that of all things which 
have engaged the attention of the learned, there is nothing that should 
be more firmly impressed upon our minds than that we are born to 
justice, and that it is not ordained by any convention or agreement 
on our part, but by nature herself; and that law is the distinction 
between what is just and unjust, formed according to the dictates of 
nature, to which all systems of jurisprudence are ultimately to be 
referred, which punishes the wicked and protects the innocent.* These 
are the leading features of the common law, as well as the civil law, 
and must be necessarily of the jurisprudence of all civilized nations ; 
for, as it is further expressed, the natural justice and equity which 
binds together civil society is one and indivisible, and is embodied in 
one law, which law is the right rule of commanding what is right 
and prohibiting what is wrong.t ‘The warmest admirers of the com- 
mon law have acknowledged that that system, especially in the de- 
partment which relates to commercial and maritime affairs, is much 
indebted to the enlarged and liberal equity which pervades the civil 
law. Indeed, the principles of natural justice inculcated by that sys- 
tem have successfully recommended it to many of the continental na- 
tions of Europe, as the foundation of all their legislation, and caused 
many of our eminent jurists earnestly to desire that its elastic spirit 
might be more copiously infused into some of the more rigorous 
branches of the common law. 


*Cic. de Leg. lib. 1 cap. 10, and lib. 2cap.5. + Cic. de Leg. lib. 1 cap. 15. 
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The American, as the English common lawyer, finds himself, on 
entering his professional career, occupying a highly important and 
responsible situation. He has been mingling in intimate communion 
with the departed sages, whose labors have shed light upon the world. 
His spirit feels the dignity of his vocation. He is the high priest 
in the temple of justice who lays the offerings of her votaries on her 
altar, and supplicates her divinity in their behalf. The profession, 
however, has ceased to inspire that sentiment of profound reverence 
and respect which it was formerly wont todo. We are told that 
once upon a time, whenever the name of Cujacius was mentioned in 
the public schools of Germany, every head was immediately uncov- 
ered; but the progress of improvement has opened the eyes of the 
multitude, to what they designate the jugglery of the forum, and the 
relations which once existed between the client and his patron have 
altogether changed. ‘lhe troops of obsequious dependants that crowd- 
ed around the threshold of the latter, and followed his footsteps with 
assiduous court, have passed away, and left the briefless barrister of 
the nineteenth century to speculate on the strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune. ‘The increasing necessities of mankind have forced them to 
exact pay for counsel and protection, and services which were origi- 
nally rendered from a spirit of kindliness or sense of duty, have be- 
come, in process of time, the source of considerable emolument. In- 
deed, it has been ill-naturedly said, that where there is no pay you 
need not calculate upon counsel—that you must “fee” your “lawyer,” 
or he is as mute as a fish, “better open an oyster without a knife,” he 
“must be feed to say nothing, and get more to hold his tongue than’ 
we can get to say our best.”* We have the grave authority of Adam 
Smith, however, if we were disposed to be serious, that this, under 
almost any circumstances, is unmerited abuse ; for his very words are, 
“The counsellor at law, who perhaps, at near forty years of age, be- 
gins to make something by his profession, ought to receive the retri- 
bution, not only of his own so tedious and expensive education, but 
of that of more than twenty others, who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. How extravagant soever the fees of counsellors at law 
may sometimes appear, their real retribution is never equal to this. 

** * * * * The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far 
from being a perfectly fair lottery; and that, as well as many other 
liberal and honorable professions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, 
evidently under-recompensed.” ‘The theory of the practice in the 
English courts of common law would seem, however, to preserve some 
faint resemblance to the ancient patrician custom in this respect. It 
blushes to expose the elevated truths of the law for sale as the veriest 
merchandize, and has established the principle, that legal proceedings 
cannot be sustained for the recovery of fees or rewards for professional 
services. The legal intendment is, that the advocate should be above 
hiring his services; that he should scorn the prostitution of his talents, 
and that whatever is bestowed upon him by the considerateness of a 
client, is to be regarded in the light of a gratuitous bounty a “quid- 


*1 Bart. Anat. Mel. Dem. Jr. 72. 
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dam honorarium,” as it is technically expressed. Among such of the 
United States, where the common law obtains, this technical refine- 
ment is not carried out in extenso. An individual, in investing his 
time and labor in the mastery of his profession, concludes that his 
services should possess an exchangeable value, as well as other species 
of capital. He looks upon the matter in the light of a business trans- 
action, and the “lay gents” bargain regularly for their money’s worth. 
This state of things, no doubt, has helped to lower the profession in 
the vulgar estimation, and cause a distrust of the “gowned vultures,” 
as they have, among other equally complimentary epithets, been 
termed ; for it is a matter of common observation, that an excess of 
reverential awe was never known to exist for those who depend upon 
our purses. It is even within our own limited recollection, that an 
individual would not think he was consulting his pleasure, by spend- 
ing his leisure hours in the apartments of a-gentleman of the bar. 
But the times are changed, and we, together with them; the rising 
generation are sadly deficient in ideality and reverence, and we fear, 
would hardly regard the XII tables, as so necessary an exercise as did 
the youth in the days of Cicero. The conduct of many an unworthy 
member of the profession has, no doubt, given ground for the vulgar 
suspicion, which is sometimes entertained as to the moral integrity of 
the bar; but the honest and upright advocate, although he may oc- 
casionally be called upon to regret, that the law, which should com- 
pel the respect of all men, is regarded by the ignorant as a system of 
adroit cunning, which instead of protecting ruins every one within its 
influence, experiences some degree of satisfaction at the confidence 
that the educated and reflecting can and will discriminate between 
the worthy and unworthy, and think with Tully, as it has been learn- 
edly said of him, that an upright advocate is the oracle and pilot of 
the commonwealth.* The profession of the law,as it might natu- 
rally be expected, is extensively followed in this country. Indeed, 
we do not know but that we are about as well supplied in this respect, 
in our larger cities, as the Neapolitans were, at the time when the 
Marquis of Carpio could send for answer to Innocent the Eleventh, 
on his making application for 30,000 swine, that as for his swine, he 
stood in need of them, but that 30,000 lawyers were at his service.t 
The fact has before been adverted to, that republics have, particularly, 
fostered public oratory. ‘The tremendous influence their orators exer- 
cised in those States of antiquity, where the democratic form of gov- 


ernment prevailed, and particularly at Athens, is aptly expressed by 
describing them as 


“Those ancients whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie.”’— Milton. 
And ‘as the forum affords a wide field for the exercise of this talent, 
it is by no means singular that the bar should be correspondingly 
popular. It is here that genius has taken some of her loftiest flights ; 
here the bold and impassioned declamation of a Cicero has risen loud 
in the vindication of innocence; and again 


*1 Burt. Anat. Mel. Dem. Jr. 71-2. + Addison’s Remarks on Italy. 
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“the persuasive rhetoric 

That ed his tongue,” 

has wormed itself into the bosoms of those stern old Roman judges, 
and made them lean to mercy and compassion; here a Curran has 
won admiration for that inspired eloquence, which ever cheered and 
comforted the lowly, and lashed with the scourge of sarcasm the de- 
liberate schemes of villainy; here a Bacon, a Coke, an Eldon, an 
Erskine, a Mansfield, a Brougham, a Loughborough, have earned for 
themselves names, which will ever be revered as long as profound 
learning and wisdom shall command our respect. It is here, in our 
own land, a Patrick Henry, that rhetorical avalanche, has hurried 
away his enslaved auditory by the headlong impetuosity of his genius, 
whose irresistible force is well painted in the simile of the Lliad— 


t Lvl ~ -) en -" 
‘Og OoTe YEneepos TOT AUIOs nar’ ogseps geovres 
Eg pasvyayxsiay CuufarAsrov oS eiov vow? 

SE onuvary 3 oy, PET e 2 ¢ ” 
Kgouvay ex wsyarov xoiAne evrocds yagudens. 


Here a Webster, a Story, a Kent, a Legaré, and others, have brought 
the rich treasures of science and literature, and “strewn flowers amid 
the thorny brake of jurisprudence.” 

Among the speculations that have engaged the leisure moments of 
some men, it has been suggested, that the profession of the law has 
a decided tendency to pervert the moral feelings, and confound the 
distinctions of right and wrong. By way of reason for this notion, it 
is said that the bar, being daily conversant with human wretchedness 
and misery, and having frequently by the obligations of their profes- 
sion, to reason in direct opposition to their belief, they inadvertently 
become callous to the nicer feelings of our nature. We should take 
this hypothesis to be much of a piece with that which is entertained 
in reference to dramatical exhibitions. It has frequently been said, 
that the representation of imaginary distress is calculated to render us 
indifferent to the ordinary ills of humanity. We doubt much, how- 
ever, whether experience justifies the conclusion in either case. It is 
possible to suppose that there are certain minds, on which fictitious 
woes may operate prejudicially ; the theory is not entirely absurd, as 
an abstract metaphysical proposition, but it is certainly one of those 
far-removed possibilities which would not influence the conduct of a 
wise and reflecting individual. We apprehend that no educated man 
can be found in the nineteenth century, who would undertake to say, 
that the Greek tragedy demoralized its refined and polished auditory : 
that Sophocles was an enemy to the welfare of his countrymen, by 
the production of his Gidipus Coloneus, which, on his public arraign- 
ment for imbecility, successfully repelled the unfilial conduct of his 
sons by its simple recitation—Cic. de Senec. cap. 7:—that AZschylus 
or Euripides was poisoning the public mind and perverting the public 
taste: that a Hamlet, a Cato, a Richard II1., which have largely con- 
tributed to our intellectual refinement and gratification, are fatal to 
our moral integrity, instead of illustrating the sentiment of the poet-— 


“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
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To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream thro’ every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept.” 


or that Milton was laboring under a “fine phrenzy” or an undue lite- 
rary enthusiasm for the antique when, in that beautiful and classic 
description of Athens, to be found in his Paradise Regained, he says: 


“the lofty, grave tragedian taught 

In chorus or iambie, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.” 





We need scarcely say to the intelligent mind, that there are thousands 
of plausible objections which can be speculatively advanced on almost 
all subjects, which the common sense and experience of the world 
are amply sufficient to refute. Let us suppose that an individual were 
to say, that every innocent relaxation was subversive of moral pro- 
priety—that even music and the lighter species of literature should 
be banished, because in the one case, the pleasing melancholy of an 
overture by a Mozart or Rossini, might induce an unreal gnief, and 
in the other, that the atmosphere was too rarified for ordinary respira- 
tion. ‘The exclusive exhibition of the “glistering grief and golden 
sorrow” of the world, may have some effect in diminishing our con- 
cern for ordinary woes, as far as the theory of the matter goes, but we 
apprehend it will be going too far, to say, that the intelligent and 
educated physician, who has passed years in the midst of every spe- 
cies of abject misery, who is daily conversant with human nature, in 
its most pitiable guise, fails to experience emotions of the profoundest 
sympathy and commiseration for the distresses of the human family. 
His high sense of duty and moral obligation sustains him under all 
the trials and exhaustion of body and of mind, and he feels cheered 
by the sweet reflection, that in his quiet sphere of action, he is emula- 
ting the divine example of healing and doing good to all men. It is 
thus with the profession of the law. The advocate is certainly ex- 
posed to sore and grievous trials. His cares and anxieties are known 
only to those who have passed through the ordeal. By the vows he 
has taken, he is compelled to lend his whole energy to the advance- 
ment of the interest of his client. He is bound to produce all the 
professional skill which years of toil may have furnished him. Every 
weapon of offence and defence must be brought into requisition. He 
is selected for his reputation and the known qualities of his mind, and 
should he prove lukewarm or indifferent, in prosecuting or defending 
the rights of his client, he is guilty of moral fraud. But when he 
does thus much, he does all that can be expected. The facts of each 
case are submitted to him, and his duty is to discover the law in rela- 
tion to them, and judiciously apply the numerous legal analogies. 
His obligations could never require a connivance or collusion in any 
unworthy undertaking. With respect to the alleged evil effect of 
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occasional false reasoning at the bar, we have only to say, that the 
advocate knows when his reasoning is illogical, and can smile at his 
own assumed earnestness and warmth equally as well as the most 
indifferent auditor. The profession of the law, as is obvious to every 
one, demands that all who aim at a scientific acquaintance with it, 
should have the pre-requisite of education and mental discipline. It 
is not probable, therefore, that because it sometimes is the lot of the 
advocate to bespeak mercy in behalf of his erring fellow mortal, and 
occasionally to restore the unfortunate victim of circumstances to the 
bosom of his distracted family and friends, the sensible and reflecting 
portion of society will deem him less worthy their esteem; nor on the 
other hand, do him the injustice to suppose that kecause his profes- 
sional duties sometimes require him to defend the assassin, the high- 
Wayman and the murderer, as a citizen he holds such criminals in 
less abhorence and detestation. We would earnestly hope, at least, 
that in his instance, the sentiment contained in the following lines, so 
expressive of the world’s thanklessness, may find no application :— 

“Know you not, master, to some kind of men, 

Their virtues serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours: your virtues, gentle master, 
. Are sanctified and holy traitors to you.” 
We have known many who have grown gray at the bar, who have 
illustrated in their persons every social and domestic virtue; the 
purity and freshness of whose feelings would well become the inno- 
cent bosom of infancy. ‘They have passed through that harrassing 
ordeal of an extended professional career, and the kindly and active 
sympathy of their nature, the charitable spirit which actuates them 
in their whole lives and conversations, cannot fail to recommend them 
to all within their influence. ‘heirs is that enlarged and liberal 
sentiment, so well expressed in the brief but comprehensive terms of 
the classic poet of antiquity—“Homo sum et nil humani a me alien- 
um puto. The republican simplicity with which justice is admin- 
istered in our courts of law, contrasts strongly with the formal and 
ceremonial observances of the English practice. The different grades 
in the profession are yet comparatively unknown among us, and the 
principle of division of labor, which obtains in England, has not been 
rendered generally necessary. In England, it is by no means unusual 
for a barrister to confine his professional labors within the precincts 
of the law courts, or a solicitor within those of chancery. Indeed, 
many an eminent advocate has been compelled to refuse an equity 
brief, in consequence of the heavy press of his law business. In such 
of the States, however, as adopt the common law system, the profes- 
sion usually practice in both courts. It is said, that in some of the 
more densely populated cities of the north, the practice is beginning 
somewhat to resemble that of the English bar, in this respect; and 
probably in process of time, the latter will be more generally adopted. 
There is much doubt, however, that the profession of the law is ever 
destined to assume that grave and imposing aspect which character- 
izes it in the old country. It is not to be denied that we grow restive 
under continuous application, and hardly become accustomed to the 
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atmosphere of the courts, before we imagine our genius is cramped 
and fettered by a narrow and contracted system of technicalities. We 
do not give that patient and laborious study to the principles and rea- 
son of the law, which is absolutely necessary. A few elementary 
works, hastily perused, are presumed to be amply sufficient to render 
us competent to discharge the duties of a profession, with which in the 
estimation of its sages, an intimate acquaintance can be had only 
after years of assiduous and exclusive application. The fact is, that 
the bar in this country, is the stepping stone to political honor and 
preferment, and the interval between the forum and the Senate cham- 
ber, is very inconsiderable. As a body, we do not believe the profes- 
sion wed themselves to their calling. They do not regard it as the 
theatre where they are to win their claim to distinction; and the busi- 
ness of the forum is felt to be tame, in comparison with the delirium 
of political excitement. The success which usually attends the talent 
of unpremeditated oratory in republican institutions, has been alluded 
to before. Athens is described as the 


‘Eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence "a 





The records of ancient history in general, fully justifies what has 
been said on this subject, and in modern times, eloquence may be well 
looked upon as the nurseling of America. Upon the profession of the 
law, however, would seem more particularly to devolve the practice 
of public speaking. The nature of their avocation accustoms the 
bar to a habit of ready and confident delivery, and they are conse- 
quently observed to fill prominent stations in the political parties of 
the country. In England the facility of rising is by no means so 
great. It is only after years of professional toil and travail that place 
is awarded to distinguished merit. ‘The barrister must content him- 
self with the emolument and reputation acquired by professional skill. 
The lives of such men as Elden, Mansfield, Erskine, Brougham, and 
others, are of incalculable service as lessons of practical wisdom, and 
demonstrate that energy of character and professional industry under 
almost all circumstances, are the surest means of ultimately arriving 
at the loftiest eminence. The law in this country has ever been re- 
garded as the most aristocratic among the learned professions, and 
we cannot but think that the most ample grounds of success are pre- 
sented to the skilful and enterprising lawyer. In fact, we might 
almost say here, in every calling of life, as well as the profession of the 
law, for years to come 
“There’s place and means for every man alive.” 


A large and increasing population, cities rising as by magic, and 
rapidly growing into importance, an extended commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations, are some among the circumstances which would 
induce this conclusion. We are strongly inclined to suspect, that if 
failure is sometimes experienced, it is attributable to a deficiency of 
that moral energy which is indispensable to success in every occupa- 
tion of life. In America, superior intelligences are more immediately 
in contact with the people, real talent will not be permitted to lan- 
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guish in obscurity, and the steady industry of a few years is gene- 
rally rewarded by comparative affluence. It is naturally to be ex- 
pected, however, when in process of time the country becomes as 
densely populated as some of the European States, success will be 
correspondingly difficult of attainment. But this will require many 
years of the future—the truths of the law have to be pronounced from 
many a rude temple of justice, which has yet to rear its unpretending 
head to heaven, and the prospects will long continue far from uninvi- 
ting to the resolute and determined. With respect to the administra- 
tion of justice, our courts have generally been characterized by exem- 
plary disinterestedness, and a high and refined sense of duty and moral 
obligation has ever actuated their conduct. In the discharge of their 
high functions, they must necessarily experience cares and anxieties 
and responsibilities of no ordinary character: in fact it is matter of 
history, that the great Demosthenes said that he would prefer death 
to the tribunal. It is, of course, always of the highest moment to a 
community, that they who are the organs of the law, should be con- 
sidered of the most spotless reputation; they should grave the senti- 
ment deep upon their minds—Id enim injustissimum ipsum est jus- 
titia mercedem querere-—Cic. de Leg. lib. 1 cap. 18.—and be mindful 
of the admonition delivered of old by Moses to the elders, when he 
appointed them judges over the people :—“Hear the causes between 
your brethren, and judge righteously between every man and his 
brother and the stranger that is with him. Ye shall not respect per- 
sons in judgment, but ye shall hear the small as well as the great: 
ye shall not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is God’s”— 
Deut. i., 16-17. And again—Woe unto them that decree unrighteous 
decrees, and that write grievousness which they have prescribed. ‘To 
turn aside the needy from judgment and to take away the right from 


the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, and that they 
may rob the fatherless.”—Isaiah x., 1-2. 

It has been aptly said in reference to the Roman magistracy, whose 
duty consisted in expounding the law, in cases submitted by the peo- 
ple—*Magistratum legem esse loquentem legem autem, mutum magis- 
tratum’—Cic, de Leg. lib. 3 cap. 1. The laws of a State might, 
indeed, be the perfection of human reason, but by judicial ' corrupti- 
bility, might become a scourge instead of a blessing to the commu- 
nity. In this country, the strict regard manifested by the bench for 
the impartial dispensation of justice, the refined courtesy they inva- 
riably observe, are but proper accompaniments to the profound and 
varied acquirements displayed in their judicial decisions. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a situation in life, better calculated to inspire the most 
elevated emotions, than that of a learned advocate under such circum- 
stances—addressing himself to the intelligent judge, who is able to 
appreciate his elaborate argument; and we feel no surprise whatso- 
ever at the enthusiasm the forum has frequently inspired. 

It has been stated that the voluminousness and intricacy of the 
laws, and the heavy expense attendant upon the prosecution of justice 
are evidences of a high state of refinement and civilization. We do 
not recollect to have met with any thing like an explanation or devel- 
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opment of the abstract proposition, but it is obvious to remark, that 
as the wants and necessities of mankind keep equal pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the rights of property are continually in- 
creasing, municipal regulations are multiplied, until at length the 
limits of modern systems of jurisprudence are made to extend far be- 
yond what is requisite in a state of primeval simplicity. ‘The press 
teems with the common law reports of interesting decisions, and the 
profession need hardly be reminded that nice and refined questions of 
commercial and insurance law are being constantly determined by the 
courts. It is to be regretted, that many of our statutary enactments 
are the sources of much embarrassment, in consequence of the loose 
and inartificial manner in which they are prepared. ‘To say the least, 
the good they effect is frequently counterbalanced by the numerous 
evil consequences resulting from their ambiguous construction. We 
should bear in mind at all events, that as the prescription of every 
ignorant and unskilful quack cannot be considered a specific, so neither 
is every unwise and pernicious ordinance worthy to be called a law.* 

The labors of the common lawyer at present, are rather directed to 
the search after precedent and authority, than the discussion of ab- 
stract propositions of justice. ‘There can scarcely arise at the present 
day a single case, in which a competent decision has not been pro- 
nounced ; and if the rare instance of a casus omissus should occur, the 
analogies of the law are abundantly sufficient to lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion. As has before been remarked, no system of human laws 
is altogether unexceptionable—it is not permitted to any human insti- 
tution to be so. The legislation of every country, if it aim at the 
happiness of mankind, should be based upon experience and observa- 
tion. We have seen that England, under the venerable common law, 
has grown up to a state of national grandeur and importance truly 
admirable. ‘The several States of the Union in which that system 
obtains, have acted wisely, and adopted it in every respect, where it 
dees not conflict with the peculiarity of our institutions ; and the hap- 
piness and prosperity experienced under its wise and salutary regula- 
tions, constitute its most eloquenteulogy The lights of Westminster 
Hall radiate across the ocean and illumine whatever is dark and ob- 
scure—the reports of adjudicated cases at the English bar, are of the 
highest authority and of equal credit, as faithful expositions of the 
law, as were the responsa prudentim during the times of Augustus.t 
The tedious prolixity of the common law pleadings, “from which no 
one can depart without losing his suit,” with its “quiddits,” its “quil- 
letts,” its “cases,” its “tenures” and its “tricks ;” its “statutes,” its 
“recognizances,” its “fines,” its “double vouchers,” its “recoveries,” has 
frequently been objected to, and a more summary and expeditious pro- 
cess of administering justice recommended in place of that which 
forces suitors to grow old with their law-suits consenescere in litibus, 
as the common expression has it. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
find many who entertain, at present, the same views of the common 
law system, as Hottoman did in reference to the Roman law, and who 


* Cic. de Leg. lib. 2 cap. 5. + Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, 105. 
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would willingly believe a proposition analogous to that he recom- 
mended, altogether unexceptionable and feasible. This distinguished 
jurist, in his “Anti-Tribonianus,” published in French, in 1609, and 
in the original in 1647, recommended, in consequence of the inappli- 
cability, in his opinion, of much of the Roman law to the actual 
state of society in France at the time, that some jurisconsults and ad- 
vocates should be called together, in order to compile a good code of 
laws, taking whatever is valuable in the Roman system, and adding 
whatever from other sources, may seem worthy of reception, drawing 
them up in plain language, without too much subtlety, and attending 
chiefly to the principles of equity—2 Hall. 239. ‘The elementary 
writers on the common law, however, with a deep rooted prejudice 
in favor of established institutions, have warned mankind from heed- 
lessly tampering with that antique structure, which rises aloft in their 
imaginations, in all the majesty of its massy proportions, mantled 
with the religious solemnities of ages; and perhaps it would be wise 
on our part, to curb that morbid desire for change, that insatiable spirit 
of innovation, which would cause us to be unmindful of wat is ex- 
Cellent in the past, and to disregard the lights of experience, which 
the wise and philosophic mind will ever respect, in its calculations for 
future happiness, for we should remember, as it is well said, that “the 


basis of the philosophy of man is to be laid in the records of his past 
experience.” 


STANZAS. 


Il. 
Wuen life deserts this lowly sphere, 

And earth receives the form it gave, 
Can wildest hope expect a tear, 

From Love or Friendship, on my grave ? 


Ie 

The pangs of life, the dread of death, 
It might repel, and sure would soothe, 

To feel that, with the parting breath, 
All is not lost to love and truth.— 


Ill. 
But, with conviction sure to know, 
That she who sits in silence nigh, 
With tears too deep for overflow, 
Will cherish long the grateful sigh ;— 


Iv. 
Will long, with yearning soul, go back, 

In fruitless quest, through vanish’d hours, 
Wherever love has left its track, 

Or duty wove its way in flow’rs :— 
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Vv. 

Still fond to trace the memories dear, 
Of joys so precious to the soul, 

That love forgets each living care, 
In that which can no more control. 


Vi. 

And with what soothing, through the range 
Of future hours, their grief and glee, 

To feel, that he, whom nought can change, 
Still lives in quenchless memory. 


Vil. 
Still lives for friendship—for the heart, 
That, with his own, in emulous strife, 
Ambition lured, in love with art, 
Began the ambitious race of life. 


vl. 
To dream that one, with joyless eye, 

Will seek him still thro’ realms of gloom, 
To bafiled hopes accord the sigh, ~ 

And crown with precious tears the tomb. 


Ix. 
And from the herd’s pursuing hate, 
Will still, with generous warmth, defend, 
Declare the ambition mock’d of fate, 
How bold its aim, how pure its enc! 
x. 
Ah! these are hopes that well may still, 
The vulture in the hour of pain; 
The dying heart with solace fill, 
And soothe the fears it may not chain. 


XI. 

Were these but mine!—but ah! the doubt, 
Even now is struggling at my breast; 

I feel the deep desire, without 


The assurance which should make it blest. 


XI. 
Alas! if at the parting hour, 
The eye that sees my sad decline, 
Shall watch, unmov’d, life’s fleeting power, 
And coldly meet the glance of mine. 
XIII. 


Shall turn with heedless haste away, 
When o’er me sinks the heavy pall, 
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Nor shudder when the oppressive clay, 
Is heard upon my lid to fall :— 


XIV. 
Shall seek the crowd, the festal board, 
The revel and the rout, to hush 
Those memories Love should fondly hoard, 
With hopes that to the future rush ;— 


xv. 
To ask of stars, and winds, and skies, 

Of thoughts by day, of dreams by night, 
If faith may yet secure the prize, 

Still precious in devotion’s sight ;— 

XVI. 

If ties so dear to earth may be, 

Acknowledged in that happier clime; 
And there, if eyes of love may see, 

Once more, the things so dear to time! 


XVII. 


Ah! take from me the fear, that all 
The friends so dear, so lived for long, 
Will from their deep allegiance fall, 
A precious, but a faithless throng. 


XVIII. 
Let me not doubt that in the hearts, 

To mine most dear, I still may see, 
Ere yet the pulse from life departs, 

Love’s better life, fidelity ! I, Penseroso. 


BAYARD, THE CHEVALIER; 


“SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE” 
Il. 


Tue peculiar talent of Bayard was that of the partisan. He pos- 
sessed all the requisites for that species of warfare which the word 
implies. The rare union of eager courage with vigilant circumspec- 
tion—of a soul delighting in action, with a sagacity not easily misled 
or baffled by the adroitness of an enemy—these were the qualities of 
mind and temper, admirable beyond all others, in such a career, which 
kept him constantly employed, and constantly on the alert. It is 
not easy to keep the run of his exploits. ‘The captain of small squad- 
rons, whatever may be his merits, however much he may contribute 
to the great results of victory, seldom engages the attention of the 
historian. That grave, deliberate person fixes his eye only upon the 
grand events—the issues of life and death, in which vast numbers are 
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engaged, and those achievements which constitute the denouément, 
rather than the progress of the drama. Bayard had his “loyal ser- 
vant,” it is true—a follower who was thoroughly devoted to his charac- 
ter and achievements ;—but he was no Froissart, to linger pleasantly 
over the minor details of history—to dwell elaborately upon its infe- 
rior features, and to take as much delight in recording the brilliant 
passages of a single squad, as the graver master of history in dila- 
ting upon the heavy tread of immense battalions. ‘The peculiar 
talent of the artist was wanting to the chronicler of Bayard’s achieve- 
ments, and we owe to the “Loyal Servant,” rather the convictions of 
a faithful adherent, in regard to the worth and genius of his captain, 
than any sufficient narrative of his exploits. We must make the 
most of what he has given us—and what we get from other sources — 
enough, certainly, not only to inspire regret that we can have no 
more, but enough to justify the world in the profound admiration, 
which it has ever cherished, for the person on whom the tribute is 
bestowed. ‘These will suffice, in the absence of more copious details, 
to illustrate that rare reputation for skill and courage, which, in con- 
nection with his peculiar delicacy of temper and nobility of heart, make 
the name of Bayard synonymous with all that is honorable and delight- 
ful in the days of a declining chivalry. 

But a month had passed after the conibat of our hero and his party 
with the thirteen Spaniards—recorded in a previous chapter—when 
tidings reached him of the progress of a eertain treasurer, with a 
large sum of money for the use of Gonsalvo de Cordova. It is plea- 
sant, not to say christian, to relieve an enemy of his burden Bayard 
did not wait for his breakfast, but rising before day, put himself, 
with twenty horse, in ambush between two little hills. His compan- 
ion, ‘Tardien, he sent with twenty-five more, to wateh in another quar- 
ter. ‘Tardien watched patiently, but took no prey. Bayard was more 
fortunate. ‘The treasurer fell in his way, was set upon by the French- 
man, his escort defeated and dispersed, and he himself, with all his 
money, in the custody of the assailants. Goodly were the ducats, 
fifteen thousand in number, obtained on that occasion; and the baf- 
fled 'T'ardien looked upon them with envy and mortification. In those 
days, the spoils belonged to the victor. Says ‘Tardien, “Comrade, I 
go shares with you, for I have been of the undertaking.” “Ay,” was 
the reply of Bayard, “but not at the taking, comrade.” An angry 
man was Tardien that day, and he swore a bitter oath, that he would 
have justice. He made his complaint accordingly to the Lieutenant 
General, but got no satisfaction It was decided that the money be- 
longed only to Bayard. “By the blood of St. George,” said Tardien, 
I am vastly unlucky.” ‘Then he addressed the good knight, saying, 
“By God, it is all one, for you will have to maintain me as long as 
we tarry in this land.” Bayard laughed, and proceeded to display 
his ducats. “Comrade,” said he, to the disappointed Tardien, “these 
are very pretty things.” “Had I but the half of them,” said the 
other, “I should be a rich man all my life.” “You shall have them ;” 
exclaimed the generous knight;—“What you have been unable to 
wrest from me by force, I give you with mght good will.” He did 
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so. Tardien was overcome, sunk upon his knees, and with tears in 
his eyes, confessed his error and the undeserved generosity of his 
superior. The lavish bounty of the good knight, “whose heart,” ac- 
cording to the “Loyal Servant,” was “pure as a ’ pearl, ” did not stop 
at this. Calling his garrison towether, he shared the remaining ducats, 
seven thousand five hundred, among them, without keeping 3 a penny 
for himself. He then suffered the treasurer to depart, without ran- 
som, and to carry with him all his private wealth, which, 1n rings 
and money, was worth five hundred ducats more. 

We soon find him engaged in more active and less profitable ser- 
vice. The armies of France and Spain were watching each other 
on opposite banks of the Garigliano. The river might be crossed at 
a bridge, and at a ford, at some distance from it. The Spaniards, 
making a feint to cross at the ford, drew the attention of the French 
in that quarter, while a strong body of two hundred men advanced 
secretly towards the bridge. They did not escape the vigilance of 
our partisan. He discerned their object, and hurrying towards the 
spot which was really threatened, found himself in front of the enemy 
with but a single companion, one Pierre de Tardes, surnamed Le 
Basque. Bay ard felt the danger, and promptly said to his compan- 
ion—“Fly, quickly, and seek mento guard the bridge, or we are 
ruined. Hasten!—I will endeavor to keep the Spaniards in play till 
you return.” He was obeyed, and, grasping his spear, the good knight 
hurried to the end of the bridge which the enemy were about to pass. 
Never was charge more desperate and more successful than that 
which he made that day. Great was the surprise of the Spaniards, 
to behold one man thus furiously darting upon them. At first, they 
held him as one delivered up and devoted to destruction; but not so 
when they felt his charge. And when he fluttered their first ranks, 
hurling them by threes and fours, headlong into the stream. The 
shock, at first, appalled them; but soon they recovered and gave him 
work enough todo. As many as might, assailed him at the same 
moment. ‘l’hese, he was to encounter and to resist, and, at the same 
time, to keep his position between their advancing legions and the 
bridge. No easy labor, truly. But Bayard has not only a brave and 
skilful warfare—brave bey ond his time—but he was one of those 
wondrous horsemen, whose power of managing the steed is beyond 
the capacity of ordinary riders to conceive. With an eye that seemed 
to look out from every part of his body at the same moment, an@,a 
hand and weapon that seconded admirably every movement of his 
eye, he beheld and met his assailants, rushing on from every side. 
The docile and strong animal which bore his weight, seemed imbued 
with his own spirit, and the two, together, so wrought, so successfully 
and wonderfully, that the Spaniards were persuaded of a miracle. 
“This,” said they, “is no man, but a devil!’ How long this conflict, 
so unequal, might have been maintained, it is not easy to say. Rea- 
son tells us where it must terminate at last But, ere one has yielded 
exhaustion, the war-cry of his faithful gen-d’arms rose behind him 
on the bridge. They came thundering on to his relief, and the gigan- 
tic efforts of their leader were gloriously crowned in the dispersion 
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of the force of the Spaniards. The French pursued, until they be- 
held approaching a battle of the enemy nearly ten times as numerous 
as theirown. “IKXeep close,” was the cry of Bayard—“we have done 
enough in saving the bridge. We must retire now.” The retreat 
begun, and he took his station in the rear. ‘Terrible was the skir- 
mish that followed. Inthe end, Bayard once more found himself 
alone, and surrounded by the Spaniards. His troop had yielded be- 
fore the pressure, and were already distant, when they discovered that 
their captain was not among them. ‘The discovery was made by 
the chevalier Guiffray, a gentleman of Dauphiny. “Ah! gentlemen,” 
said he, “we have lost every thing, since the good captain Bayard is 
not with us. He is either slain or taken.” Great was the grief and 
confusion that this speech occasioned. “I vow to God,” cried the 
devoted chevalier, “that I will have tidings of him, at all hazards, 
though [ return alone.” ‘We will all return!” was the response of 
the troop; and each got down to re-adjust his horse’s girth; then, re- 
mounting, “they set off at a great gallop after the Spaniards, who 
were carrying away the flower and perfection of all gentility.” The 
famous steed of Bayard had failed beneath him. His capacity to 
endure was not equal to that of his master. “Rende, Rende, Senor,” 
shouted his assailants, as, fighting still with them, he strove vainly 
to extricate the animal from a ditch, into which he had been backed 
by the pressure of the foe. “I must needs surrender,” said the knight, 
“since | cannot withstand your whole army.” With a great joy they 
took him into their midst, depriving him of his battle axe only, and 
leaving him the sword at his side ‘They knew not who he was, or 
they would have utterly disarmed him. He prudently kept his se- 
cret, well knowing that, if they discovered it, he should never leave 
their hands alive. Meanwhile, his Frenchmen re-appear, and their 
first cry, as they rushed on to charge the Spaniards, informed them of 
that which the wary Bayard had hitherto concealed. “Turn ye, 
Spaniards, turn—and think not thus to carry away the flower of 
knighthood!” They did turn, though astounded; and, in the mo- 
ment of that rush and struggle, Bayard freed himself from his guard, 
and flung himself to the ground, upon his feet. At that lucky mo- 
ment, Le Basque tumbled from his saddle a brave Spaniard named 
Salvador de Borgia, who had been well mounted. To seize upon 
the bridle of the freed horse, to leap into the seat, draw his sword, 
aad lay about him, among the enemy, was the work of a moment 
for our hero. His well known battle-cry—“France! Bayard!” suffi- 
ciently informed the Spaniards who had been their captive, and what 
had been their imprudence in suffering him to keep his sword. They 
lost heart, in proportion as the French gained it. The loss of their 
prisoner was the loss of hope and victory. <A panic followed, and 
they fled shamefully from a field in which their numbers, and pre- 
vious success, ought to have ensured them a complete victory. 

But the gallantry of the few availed little in the great results. 
The French were finally driven out of Naples, Bayard lingering for 
more than a year after the retreat of the main army, having charge 
of certain small places in which his sovereign was still desirous to 
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maintain his foot-hold. We next find him at Lyons, suffering from 
quartan ague, and from the effects of a wound in the arm from a pike, 
received several years before. In this condition, he heard of the move- 
ment of the French army, to punish the revolting Genoese. His 
spirit would not suffer him to rest. ‘Though feeble and suffering, he 
mounted his horse, and set forth to cross the mountains; and soon 
presented himself before the sovereign. He came at a seasonable mo- 
ment. ‘The Genoese had fortified a mountain which the French must 
pass. ‘lhe fortress was of great strength, well manned, and armed 
with numerous artillery. A council of war was held, and was ata 
loss how to proceed. ‘The king looked to Bayard. “Bayard, what 
think you?” He claimed permission and time to reconnoitre before 
giving anopinion. ‘They were granted him. ‘Taking with him about 
one hundred and twenty select men, with some picked leaders, -he 
caused an alarum to be sounded This operated as a diversion. 
Meanwhile, he commenced climbi g the difficult elevation. He was 
followed with great zeal and spirit; and the result was, that the 
mountain was scaled, and the fortress, after a fierce conflict, was ta- 
ken by a coup de main! ‘The Genoese soon lay at the mercy of the 
French. When the Kings of France and Arragon met, shortly after 
in the town of Savana, the latter monarch distinguished above all 
others, Bayard and one Louis d’Ars, his immediate captain—saying 
to the French King—“My royal brother, happy is the Prince who 
can boast of two such knights as these.” This was said in the pre- 
sence of Gonsalvo de Cordova, proverbially known, in that age, as 
the “Great Captain.” 

In the year 1508, Louis the Twelfth, with an army of fifteen thou- 
sand men, prepared to enter the Venetian territory. He sent for Bay- 
ard and told him his purpose, adding—“I wish you to take charge 
of infantry. Your Lieutenant shall lead your gen-d’arms.” “Sire, 
as you please; but what number of foot do you give me?” “One 
thousand,” said the King,—“no man hath more,” “Sire,” replied Bay- 
ard modestly—“these are too many for my abilities. Suffer me to 
have five hundred. Methinks, even these are a heavy charge for one 
that does his duty.” These epinions of Bayard betray the partisan, 
rather than the general—declare a mind capable of individualizing 
rather than of concentrating and generalizing his objects. ‘The King 
complied with his wish, satisfied that he would do more with his five 
hundred men than most others with the full allotment of twice that 
number. We pass over various events of the war, in none of which 
do we find any details relating to our hero. The French had expe- 
rienced some small reverses, when the two armies met at a village 
called Agnadello Here the conduct of Bayard, at the head of the 
foot, wading up to his neck in water, gave the first impulse to the 
flight of the Venetians. ‘This’ was a beginning which continued to 
furnish good auguries. ‘The French were every where successful, so 
that their monarch could detach a portion of his army for the suc- 
cor of the Emperor, who had lost the town of Padua to their mar- 
tial enemy. In this detachment, which consisted of five hundred 
gens-d'armes, under the command of the Lord de la Palisse, Bayard 
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was avolunteer. Thirty knights were put under him, the very choicest 
of the army. Of these, says the “Loyal Servant,” “twenty-five de- 
served to be captains over an hundred.” This force joined itself to 
that of the Emperor, which sat down to, the seige of Padua. “Sat 
down” is the proper word, for the feeble Prince under whom they 
now served, was not the person for any bold or vigorous achievement. 
The Emperor Maximilian was ambitious without genius; grasping 
without courage; tenacious without firmness; and arrogant without 
pride. He had the soul of a shop-keeper rather than that of a Prince; 
was mean, mercenary, and cowardly—audacious when the danger 
was remote, and impotent in due degree with its proximity. It was 
not long before he betrayed himself in all these aspects, to the French 
chivalry who came to his assistance. Padua was well defended by 
Count Pitigliano, and the fighting was sharp that followed. The 
barricades were won by the French, led on foot, by Bayard. ‘These 
were outer barriers, not properly those of the city, but which it was 
necessary to secure before the approaches could be made. The glory 
of this achievement was ascribed universally to our hero. ‘lhe fight- 
ing took place at noon-day, so that the deeds of the several warriors 
could be seen on every hand. ‘he port of Bayard, as he leapt the 
barricades, is described by the chronicler as that of a lion robbed of 
her whelps. 

The seige now began in good earnest—a breach was effected, but, 
so admirable had been the provision made by the besieged against this 
event, that it promised but little benefit to the besiegers. ‘The place 
seemed peculiarly fitted for such dispositions as were made by the de- 
fenders. They were not content with simply preparing for the as- 
sault, but, with numerous daring captains, they beat up the Empe- 
ror’s Camp, twice or thrice a week, with no more grateful music than 
that of sword and battle axe. There was one faixous knight among 
these daring warriors, named Messea Lucis Malvezzo, who was usu- 
ally equally audacious and successful in his sallies. Bayard was 
annoyed at these experiments upon the patience of his comrades. 
“Gentlemen,” said he one day, to some of his chosen associates— 
“this Captain Malvezzo gives us much disturbance. Day scarcely 
dawns ere he comes to awaken us, and nobody is spoken of but he. 
I am not jealous of his exploits, but I should like to teach him to 
entertain a different opinion of us. I have learnt something of his 
movements. What say you to go with me to-morrow morning ?” 
They agreed. “Well, then, do you, each of you, arm thirty of your 
best men. Be with me at midnight. 1 will bring my own company, 
and certain others whom you know. We will blow no trumpet, and 
look to me to guide you.” Before the dawn of day, Bayard, with 
his party, was already ten miles in the country. They came toa 
deserted palace, inclosed by a long wall. Here they placed them- 
selves in concealment, it being understood from their guide—who was 
a spy—that, should Malvezzo venture out that day, he must pass 
that palace. ‘They were not disappointed. Malvezzo made his ap- 
pearance as anticipated, followed by three hundred effective men, and 
accompanied by the famous Scanderbeg with a troop of Albanians, 
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Bayard suffered them to pass fairly by, before he gave signs of his 
presence. “Gentlemen,” said he to his men, “as they tightened the 
girths of their horses—“we have not met with so noble an adventure 
these ten years. They are twice as many as we, hut, if we are brave 
fellows, that is nothing. Let us now go after them.” Malvezzo was 
greatly surprized, though no ways daunted, to find an enemy on his 
heels. His followers were less easy under the discovery than him- 
self. However, assuring them that they must, of necessity, either 
vanquish or be vanquished, he urged them to go bravely into battle. 
The trumpets gave the charge, and, with the mixed cries of “Em- 

ire!” “France!” “Nareo!”—the combatants rushed into the melée. 

{any went down at the first encounter; but, in the midst of the fight, 
the vigilant eye of Bayard saw the Albanians leaving the great road, 
in order to take the French in the rear “See to them, comrade ;” he 
cried to Captain LaCrote. “The day is ours—let us not be surround- 
ed.” The Albanians were met and soundly beaten, just when they 
looked to have the game entirely to themselves; and when LaCrote, 
returned to the main battle, he found the business finished. Malvez- 
zo had wrought famously, but he was in the toils of a master, and 
had nothing for it but to fly. He succeeded, with twenty or thirty 
more, in making his escape; but Bayard carried with him into camp 
a body of captives greater in number than his own force. “Lord of 
Bayard!” said the Emperor—“my brother is very fortunate in having 
a servant like you. I would give an hundred thousand florins a year 
for a dozen such.” “Siye, you are pleased to say so, and I humbly 
thank you for your commendations.” Bayard carried away the chief 
honor of this enterprise; though he himself ascribed the merit to his 
companions—for, says the “Loyal Servant”—‘“A more sweet and 
courteous knight the whole world could not produce.” Three days 
after this affair, it was the fortune of Bayard to have a second en- 
counter with Captain Scanderbeg and his Albanians. He employed 
a clever ruse, by which the enemy was beguiled into an ambush, 
from which, darting out at the proper moment, the French inflicted 
upon them a defeat still more severe than the preceding, carrying 
with them into camp no less than ninety prisoners. On this occasion, 
a young lad of the “good knight’s” company, not more than sixteen 
years of age, particularly distinguished himself. His name was Guy 
Guiffry, son of the Lord of Bontieres, and, having just been made an 
archer of the troop, he longed to win his spurs and do honor to his 
kindred. In the midst of the conflict, seeing the standard-bearer of 
the enemy’s cross-bow-men, fling himself over a ditch, in order to 
escape, the boy leapt after him, and, with a thrust of his demi-lance, 
which broke it, brought the man to the ground. Putting his sword 
to his throat, the lad cried out, “Yield, Ensign, ere I kill thee.” 
He was obeyed, and, proud of his achievement, the boy, with his 
prisoner and standard, presented himself before Bayard. “How, Bon- 
tieres,” said the “good knight”—“have you won this prisoner and stand- 
ard?” “Yes, my Lord, such was God’s will! He did well to sur 
render, else I should have killed him.” The spirit and energy with 
which the lad spoke, caused a laugh, and Bayard, who was greatly 
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pleased, said—“My good friend, Bontieres, you have made a worthy 
beginning. God grant you to persevere!” The captains Scanderbeg 
and Rinaldo Contarini, were among the prisoners, who were all con- 
ducted to a neighboring castle, which the fortune of the day put into 
the keeping of the conquerors. Among others, the boy Bontieres 
came, bringing his prisoner who was twice his height, and thirty 
years of age. At his approach, Bayard, with a smile, said to the 
Venetian Captains, “Gentlemen, six days ago this lad was but a page. 
His beard is not of three years growth, yet he hath taken your stand- 
ard bearer. I know not what is your custom, but, among the French, 
none but the ablest are entrusted with our standards.” ‘The standard 
bearer then spoke, saying —“Fuith, captain, he was not the person to 
take me. I could easily have managed him, but not your whole troop !” 
“Hear you that, Bontieres?” said Bayard. “Grant me a boon, my 
lord,” said the boy, in great heat. “Let the prisoner have his arms, 
and let us both go below ;—then, if I conquer him, let him look for 
nothing but his death. If he conquers me, let him go free, without 
ransom!” ‘This was precisely the answer which the knight desired. 
“In good sooth, you have my permission!” “Hear you, prisoner!” 
exclaimed the boy to the Venetian; but he summoned him to the 
trial of his strength in vain. The poltroon shrunk from the alterna- 
tive, and the triumph of the brave Bontieres was complete. It was 
not the smallest merit of Bayard, as a captain, that he knew how ta 
infuse his own great spirit into all that served beneath his banner. 


‘THE MARION FAMILY. 
NO. VIL. 
THE PARTISAN GENERAL. 


"J ran it through, even from my boyish days.”’ 
+ * * * * * 


“Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 


Of moving accidents by flood and field.’’— Othello 
THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF MARION 


We have but meagre traces of the boyhood and youth of our favorite 
hero All his contemporaries have been suffered to follow him to the 
grave, without any record of the anecdotes and traditions concerning 
him, which must have added largely to the charm of their oral dis- 
course; and many old letters and documents have been carelessly or 
unthinkingly destroyed, which might have proved a lamp unto our 
antiquarian path.* His father was in embarrassed circumstances at 


* We have taken very great pains to obtain evidence from the most authentic 
living sources as to the incidents of Gen. Marion’s boyhood and youth; but have 
Deen rewarded only with the lamentations of our correspondents over their folly, 
in permitting opportunities of information to escape them, which can never be 
restored, One of them writes—“I would very gladly answer satisfactorily a}! 
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the close of life, and judging, as well from this fact, as from the evi- 
dence afforded by the original letters* of the General, he could only 


your enquiries, if in my power; but I cannot hope to do so, having neglected to 
profit by the occasional conversations of an intelligent and aged relative (now no 
more) who was fond of recurring to the scenes of early years, and to the nar- 
ratives of those to whom she then looked up with veneration.” Another says— 
“f have from my earliest days taken the deepest interest in the character and fame 
of Gen. Marion. His name and deeds were made as familiar as household 
words to my earliest recollection—the narrative of the domestic hearth always 
including them. I cannot recollect seeing him, but I knew he was no distant 
neighbor, always connected with the revolution—the universal theme of the day— 
and, while at the north, as I was for seven years of my boyhood, [ found his 
name ranking first there among the patriots and heroes of the south; and it is 
robable that this kept fresh and unabated an interest in the man, which may 
ave otherwise declined, from the familiarizing influence of neighborhood. To 
me, therefore, he was always the hero—and I feel inexpressibly mortified now to 
acknowledge that even then I neglected the best opportunities of becoming fa- 
miliar with the particulars of his whole history. My own father served under 
him, as did others of our family; and I lived several years in sight of, and in 
close intimacy with his favorite nephew, the Hon. Robert Marion; and was also 
intimate with his widow, and others of his kindred. I was in constant inter- 
course, too, with all the survivors of the patriot generation who had lived and 
served with him—with old Capt. John Palmer, his friend and aid-de-camp and 
ardent admirer—with the Couturiers, the Ravenels, who had known him trom 
boyhood to his last earthly days. The men of that day were not readers in the 
common acceptation. ‘They had not the opportunity or means of being so. But 
I then, and have since wondered at the universality and accuracy of their know- 
ledge of past transactions. Old Capt. Palmer and my own father were living 
chronicles. They appeared to remember every thing they had ever seen, heard 
or read, with the minutest accuracy—and yet | am persuaded their chief source 
of knowledge was a little 8 by 12 gazette of Charleston—a specimen of which 
I now have before me. Such were the opportunities, which, I grieve to say, I 
suffered to pass away unimproved—and | know little more of Gen. Marion, 
than his public character and such of his great actions as constitute a portion of 
the history of our revolution. Had I improved my advantages, I am sure I might 
myself have gathered materials fur his history, comprehending not only the most 
minute particulars of his private life and character—but also all of a public na- 
ture not usually embraced in general history, but essential to biography and 
constituting the true lineaments of character. But to me, those opportunities, 
once enjoyed, are now lost forever.” A third thus berates himself—‘‘When I 
first grew up, or rather before I was grown up, I destroyed a large trunk of my 
grand-father’s old letters, among which, I doubt not, were some from General 
Marion; for the latter was guardian to the former, managed his property and 
had him educated, and I know corresponded with him while he was at the Penn- 
sylvania University. I regard the destruction of those letters as the most stupid, 
thoughtless, deplorable and unpardonable act of my life; I may truly say that I 
have never since been on perfectly good and grudgeless terms with myself.” 

* The following is a literal copy of an original letter in our possession, ad- 
dressed by Gen. Marion to James Witherspoon, of Kingstree, enclosing him a 
Captain’s commission. It will be seen very plainly, from its perusal, that the 
hero was a far greater adept at the sword than the pen. 

Sr Srepuen’s, 24 April 1782 

Sr—Inclosed is a commission to command the Kings tree company and hope 
you will accept of it, and let no triffling matter induce you to refuse it—In these 
times when our country call for men of bravery and ability such as yourn no 
good man well-wisher to their country aught to resign or shun the service, and 
it gives me great pleasure to see you at the head of a company; which I know 
will be lead on by a man who I have been eye-witness to his conduct and spirit, 
for which I have always had the highest opinion and the greatest regard for— 

I am yr. ob. st. 
FRAN. MARION. 
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have received the very plainest English education; and, indeed, in the 
condition of the country at that time, when the wilderness and the 
forest tasked the sinewy arm and the pioneer axe, leaving little or no 
leisure for the cultivation of the mind, it was a rare thing for youth 
to obtain more than the rudiments of instruction. 

The first incident in the life of Marion, preserved by tradition or 
biography, connects him with— 


“The sea—the sea—the open sea”— 


in his boyhood or early youth, when he met with a disastrous ship- 
wreck, on his first and only voyage, from which he narrowly escaped 
with life Biographers and historians differ, both as to the motive 
which led him to a sea-faring life, and the age at which he became 
a sailor. According to Weems, “his friends put him on a trip to the 
West Indies,” at the tender age of twelve years, “for his health’s sake,” 
and in consequence of his “puny appearance.” From James, and the 
writer of the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs, we learn that he was 
possessed of the Robinson Crusoe spirit, and at the more probable age 
of sixteen “entered on board a vessel bound to the West Indies, with 
a determination to fit himself ‘for a sea-faring life.” We regard the 
latter statement as the correct one, for James says—“An early friend 

of his, the late Capt. John Palmer, has stated, that his (Marion’s) 
first inclination was for a sea-faring life, and that at the age of six- 
teen he made a voyage to the West Indies.” 

Of the ship-wreck, encountered by young Marion, Weems has, in 
his usual vein, made quite a romance and marvel, duly spiced with 
horror and improbability. A thorn-back whale slaps the schooner 
with hs tail—a plank is started—the hold fills with water, in spite of 
the pumps—the crew take to the jolly-boat without a mouthful of food 
or a pint of fresh water —after the third day they feed on a little cabin 
dog that sought refuge with them, and quench their thirst with his 
blood—on the tenth day the captain and mate leap over-board, raving 
mad, and find watery graves—the day following the two remaining 
seamen die of hunger and thirst, crying piteously, to the last, for 
“water’—and no sooner is this dreadful tragedy ended, than a ves- 
sel Providentially heaves in sight, and rescues the almost famished 
child from his impending fate; and he is taken on board, revived 
with “chocolate and turtle broth”, and restored to his home witha 
renovated constitution and thoroughly cured of all taste for further ad- 
ventures on the briny element. 

We will not, however, do Weems the injustice of garbling his story, 
but will here let it speak for itself: 


“On a trip to the West Indies, which his friends put him upon for his health’s 
Sake, the little schooner in which he was embarked was suddenly attacked by 
some monstrous fish, probably a thorn-back whale, who gave it such a terrible 
stroke with his tail as started a plank. The frightened crew flew to their pumps, 
but in vain; for the briny flood rushed with such fury into their vessel, that they 
were glad to quit her, and tumble as fast as they could into their little jolly boat. 
The event showed that this was but a leap “out of the frying pan into the fire ;” 
for their schooner went down so suddenly as not to give them time to take a 
mouthful of food with them, not even so much as a brown biscuit or a pint of 
water. After three wretched days of feverish hunger and thirst, they agreed 
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fo kill a little cabin dog who had swum to them from the schooner just before 
she sank. On his raw flesh they feasted without restraint; but the dlood they 
preserved with more economy, to cool their parched lips. In a few days, how- 
ever, their own blood, for lack of cooling food, became so fiery hot as to scald 
their brain to frenzy. About the tenth day the captain and mate leaped over- 
board, raving mad; and the day following the two remaining seamen expired 
in the bottom of the boat, piteously crying to the last for water! water! God of 
his mercy forgive me, who have so often drank of that sweet beverage without 
grateftil acknowledgments! Scarcely was this melancholy seene coneluded be- 
fore a vessel hove in sight, standing directly for the boat, as if purposely sent 
to save the child that was tossing in it on the gloomy waves. 

“Little Marion was so weak that he could not stir hand or foot to climb up the 
side of the vessel. The captain, however, soon had him on board; and by 
means of chocolate and turtle broth, spari. gly given him at first, recruited him 
so fast, that, by the time he reached his native shores, he was in much better 
health than ever. So that on his return to his friends, it was found, as is often 
the case, that what was at first looked on as a great misfortune had proved a 
very noble blessing. His constitution seemed renewed, his frame commenced 
a second and rapid growth; while his cheeks, quitting their pale suet-colored 
cast, assumed a bright and healthy olive. According to the best aceounts that I 
have been able to procure, Marion never thought of another trip to sea, but con- 
tinued in his native parish, in that most independent and happy ef a}l callings, 
a cultivator of the earth, till his twenty-seventh year.” 


James gives the following more probable account of the incident : 

“The vessel, in which he embarked, foundered at sea, and the crew, consist- 
ing of six persons, took to an open boat, without water or provisions, but, Provi- 
dentially, a dog swam to them from the ship, whose blood served them for drink, 
and his raw flesh for food, for six days; on the seventh, Francis Marion and 
three of the crew reached land, but the other two perished.” 

The account given in the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs” closely cor- 
responds with that of James. It says: 


“On his outward passage, the vessel was suddenly upset in a gale of wind, 
when the crew took to their boat without water or provisions, it being imprac- 
ticable to save any of either. A dog jumped into the boat with the crew, and 
upon his flesh, eaten raw, did the survivors of these unfortunate men subsist 
for seven or eight days; in which period several died of hunger. Among the 
few who escaped was young Marion. After reaching land, Marion relinquished 
his original plan of lite, and engaged in the labors of Agriculture.” 

All of these accounts agree in attributing Marion’s abandonment of 
the sea chiefly to this “hair-breath ’scape” and “imost disastrous 
chance”, but James records that the solicitude and entreaties of a 
tender mother were among the inducements which prevailed with 
young Marion to yield his hopes of being a commodore, and forsake the 
fickle ocean, to fulfil, on terra firma, his higher and nobler destiny as a 
renowned Brigadier. “Things”, says James, “which appear accidental 
at the time, often sway the destinies of human life. Thus it was that, 
from the effect of this narrow escape and the entreaties of a tender 
mother, Francis Marion was induced to abandon the sea for an element 
on which he was to become signally useful.” Whether Gen. Marion’s 
father was dead or alive at the time of this sea adventurg, we are 
unable to determine. We have no certain clue to the time of the old 
gentleman’s death. Our opinion is, however, that he did not remove 
with his wife and sons, Gabriel, Job and Francis, to St. John’s, 
Berkley, but died previously to that event at Georgetown. At his 
death, as already stated, he was in pecuniary difficulties, and he was, 
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therefore, unable to do any thing for his younger sons, Job and Francis. 


In the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs,” it is said—“The father of Gen.’ 


Marion removed (from Cooper River, near Charleston) to the neigh- 
borhood of Georgetown, where he resided during his life, occupied in 
the culture of his plantation. He had five sons, of whom Francis 
was the youngest; who, with his brothers, received only a common 
country education. As his three eldest sons arrived at the age of 
manhood, they successively obtained a portion of their father’s property, 
after which the old gentleman became embarrassed in his affairs, and 
was, in conseauence, deprived of the means of extending similar aid 
to his two youngest sons. ‘They had to depend on their own exer- 
tions for support and comfort.” 

From the time of his shipwreck,* we lose sight of our hero for some 
seven or eight years, and we next meet with him as a planter in St. 
John’s, Berkley, in 1755 or 1756, his history from which period will 
form the subject of future numbers. R. Y. 


*{[t is perhaps but proper to append here, in the form of a note, the version 
given by Simms, in his “Life of Marion”, of this early incident in the hero’s 
career. He says:—‘By the time that he [Marion] had reached his twelfth 
year, his constitution underwent a change. His health became good. The 
bracing exercises and hardy employments of country life invigorated his frame, 
and with this improvement brought with it a rare increase of energy. He 
grew restless and impatient. The tendency of his mind, which was so largely 
developed in the partisan exercises of after years, now began to exhibit itself. 
Under this impulse he conceived a dislike to the staid and monotonous habits of 
rural life, and resolved upon seafaring as a vocation. Such, itmay be remarked, 
was also the early passion of Washington; a passion rather uncommon in the 
history of a southern farmer’s boy. In the case of Washington the desire was 
only overcome at the solicitations of his mother. The mother of Marion, in like 
manner, strove to dissuade her son from this early inclination. She did not suc- 
ceed, however, and when scarcely sixteen, he embarked in a small vessel for 
the West Indies. The particulars of this voyage, with the exception of the mode 
in which it terminated, have eluded our inquiry. We have looked for the details 
in vain. The name of the vessel, the captain, the port she sailed from, have 
equally escaped our search, . 1 = " * . 

“Fis small size and puny appearance must have operated very much against 
his hopes of obtaining employment in a service which particularly calls for man- 
hood and muscle. In what capacity, or in what sort of a vessel he obtained a 
birth, we are left wholly to conjecture. Choosing the sea as a vocation, and 
laudably resolved on acquiring a proper knowledge of his business, (as from 
what we know of his character, we may suppose was the case,) he most probably 
went before the mast. His first and only voyage was unfortunate. The ship in 
which he sailed was no doubt equally frail andsmall. She foundered at sea, wheth- 
er going or returning [from Weems, we infer the shipwreck to have occurred on 
the outward voyage, and the appendix to ‘I.ee’s Memoirs’ says so expressly] is not 
said; in consequence, we are told, of injuries received from the stroke of a whale, of 
the thorn-back species. So suddenly did she sink, that her crew, only six in num- 
had barely time to save themselves. They escaped to the jolly boat, saving 
nothing but their lives. They took with them neither water nor provisions ; and 
for six days, hopeless of succor, they lay tossing to and fro, upon the bald and 
cheerless ocean. A dog, which swam to them from the sinking vessel, was sac- 
rificed to their hunger. His raw fiesh was their only food, his blood their only 
drink, during this distressing period. Two of their number — miserably. 
The survivors, on the seventh day, were found and taken up by a passing vessel, 
nourished carefully and finally restored to their homes. 

“Francis Marion was one of these survivors. The puny boy lived through 
the terrors and sufferings under which the strong men perished.” 
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LITERARY STATISTICS OF NEW-YORK. 


WE owe, to a friendly and very able writer of New-York, the following list 
of the working men, in a literary way, in the great metropolis of our country. 
We are not so sure that the statistics which follow, lead us very far in any ap- 
preciation we may be supposed to make of the substantial merits or qualities of 
the subject,—since they are limited only to its external facts, and touch in no 
degree upon the work done, the labors wrought, the finish, the life, the perfection 
of our letters. These inquiries must be made elsewhere. It will gratify our 
readers, however, to learn the names of those writers who have ministered, at 
different times, to their instruction and delight; and they may be encouraged, by 
the confident and promising tone of our correspondent, in regard to the future 
performances of the Empire City. We must enter our protest, however, against 
some of the strong terms of exclusive prophecy in which he seems to speak of 
the things yet to be done. That his language is rather vague and general, lends 
something to this, as it seems to us, extravagant phraseology ;—which his own 
details, did the scope of a hurried letter admit of it, might very much modify 
and subdue. We must not suffer ourselves to fall into the too common Ameri- 
can mistake, of insisting upon the swanlike character of all our geese—the con- 
sequences being fatal to our objects, and leaving it doubtful, in many minds, when 
they have detected the false plumage of one bird, whether all are not equally 
fraudulent. Even an indulgent and hopeful criticism revolts at this disposition 
to hurry to the one extreme, if only because of a natural dread from the recoil 
and reaction of the other. We know, and acknowledge the strength of New 
York as a mover of opinion in this country. We see it in our politics, in our 
banking systems, in our popular enterprise of every sort, and in the number, the 
industry, and the various resources of her literary men. We are assured that 
New-York will inevitably become the great central city, drawing into her capa- 
cious bosom the literary minds of the future generations of this country, as certain- 
ly as she drawsits trade and capital. She can have no competitor, in this power of 
absorption, in her own neighborhood; and none, perhaps, anywhere, unless it be 
in the extension of manufactures in the South and West, when New-Orleans, 
seated by the sea, a Queen to whom the boundless vallies of the West must pay 
tribute, will grow into an inevitable strength and grandeur, to the full extent of 
which, even prophecy, at this early day, can scarcely open its eyes. But, with 
all these concessions, it is not possible for New-York to be every thing, and to 
do every thing, in the way of controlling mind and opinion in a country such as 
ours,—so vast in its length and breadth, so boundless in its resources, so various 
in its aspects, and covered with a people of such vigorous action, and so jealous 
of sectional independence. But we must not be seduced into an essay. Our 
purpose was simply to prevent our ambitious correspondent, from running riot 
in the exultation of his feelings, when considering the triumphs of the city in 
which his lot has been cast, and in which he entertains such a natural pride. 
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We must not keep our readers longer from this communication, which, from its 
jntroduction, they will discover is an unlabored and unstudied epistle to a friend, 
elicited by the ordinary correspondence of the parties. 


“You often ask me in your letters, how literature is going in New-York. That, 
I think, is the phrase? Many people think it long since past that stage, and gone 
beyond recovery. They are inerror, and, to answer your question, once for all,— 


and to show not only what literature is, here in the metropolis, but of what it is - 


capable—I mean to furnish you a muster-roll of the literary force of New-York, 
now in the field. It will go far towards proving to you, what you know I have 
alwavs claimed, and you, though a Southron, have always generously acknow- 
ledged, that New-York is the true centre of the country, in this, as in all things 
else. A mere table, with a word or two at the end,will accomplish this object 
We have no Quarterly Review, and I am not sure that we need one. We must 
therefore set out with the monthlies,—treating now of the press only in its rela- 
tions to literature and daily life, and not in its religious or purely scientific or 
technical character. 

Democratic REvigew—John L. O’Sullivan, Editor. Charles Eames, John 
Bigelow, Wm. A. Jones, E. A. Duyckinck, C. E. Lester, D. O. Field, Walter 
Whitman, Miss Sedgwick, Anna C. Lynch, Contributors. 

American Review (Whig)—George H. Colton, Editor. J.T. Headley, Wm. 
Wallace, Dion. Lardner, J. O’Connell, W. M. Gillespie, Contributors. 

Aristip—EAN—Thos. D. English, Editor. 

Hunt’s Macazine—Freeman Hunt, Editor. James Lanman, E. W. Stough- 
ton, Contributors. 

KnicKERBOCKER—L. G Clarke, Editor. C. F. Briggs, Dr. Shelton, Jno. T. 
Irving, Gardner Spring, jr., Henry Carey, Samue! Ward, jr., Jno. W. Francis, 
Contributors. 

Nationa, MaGazine—Redwood Fisher, Editor. 

. Corumpian Macazine—John Inman, West, Editors. H. T. Tucker- 
man, Mrs. Osgood, Contributors. 

And now for the weekly journals, 

Spirit or THE Trmes—W. T. Porter, T. P. Milner. 

Axsion— Dr. Bartleft, J. S. Hone. 

Ancio-American—A. D. Patterson. 

Atias—M. Henicle, West. 

Broapway JournaLt—Edgar A. Poe, H. C. Watson, Ediiors. Mrs. Childs, T. 
H. Chivers, Contributors. 

Tue Rover—Seba Smith, Editor. Mrs. Seba Smith 

Sunpay Times—M. M. Noah, M. Meighan. 

Sunpay Mercury—Mr. Nicholls, Page. 

With a great swarm beside under the names of “Rambler,” Theatrical Arena,’ 
etc. We hurry on to the dailies, and a formidable front they show! 

Covrier & EnquirEr—James Watson Webb, Editor. C.F. Daniels, Chas 
King, H. J. Raymond. 

JourNaL oF Commerce—Hale & Hallock, Editors. 

Heratp—Jas. Gordon Bennett, Editor. Dr. Houston, Mr. Robinson. 

Trisune— Horace Greely, Editor. G. G. Foster, Thomas MeElrath, Miss 
Fuller. 

Moaninc News—J. L. O’Sullivan, Editor. Mr. Tilden, Mr. Bartlett. 

Express—Mr. Townsend, James Brooks, Erastus Brooks, James F. Otis. 

True Sun—DeWitt Bloodgood, Editor. Joseph Barker, M. Lee. 

Sun— Eadie, D. C. Morehead, Mr. Beech. 

Eveninc Post—W. C.-Bryant, Parke Goodwin, Mr. Johnston. 

CommercraL Apvertiser—John Inman, Mr. West. 

American REpuptican—James H. Green, L. D. Chapin, C. Vandenhoff. 

Eveninc Gazette—W. King, C. F. Hoffman. 

Eventinc Mrirror—N. P. Willis, George P. Morris, H. Fuller, Mr. Mach- 
lachlan. 

I have set down these various writers as attached to certain periodicals: but 
many of them are migratory in their nature, and pass from one to the other, alter- 
nating from Democratic to Whig magazine, from weekly to daily, or e contrario. 
But, besides these, there is a great body of authors in New-York who are general 
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in their service to literature, who write occasionally for the periodicals, or only 
books. Among these general retainers of the press are H. R. Schoolcraft; Rich. 
Adams Locke; Dr. Barber; Epes Sargent; James K, Paulding; Park Benjamin; 
H. W. Herbert; H. L. Deming; L. F. Tasistro; Dr. Tomes; O. Macdaniel; J. 
B. Auld; John Jay; John O. Sargeant; Prosper M. Wetmore; Mrs. Stephens; J. 
L. Macracken; Albert Brisbane; k.C Benedict; J. L. Stephens; George Folsom; 
A. W. Bradford; John Keese; Fitz Greene Halleck; Orville Dewey; Geo. B. 
Cheever; G. C. Verplanck; James Lawson; Charles Anthon; W. H. Channing; 
E. S. Gould ; Washington Irving; Taylor Lewis; L. D. Slamm; Ralph Hoyt;— 
and many, many others, whom I cannot just now call to mind. But, you see, as 
it is, what a body of strong writers we may boast—exemplifying, each in his way, 
as I would be happy to point out if I had time,—a great variety of styles in wri- 
ting—force, rhetoric, wit, eloquence, declamation, analysis, humour, fancy,— 
many of them authors of books that will live the long day—many the founders of 
journals of great puwer—and, taken altogether, you have here the MovERS OF 
OPINION !—the men powerful beyond all other men in this Union, to build up or 
pull down :—the men who have it in their hands, whether for good or evil, to 
determine the fortune of al] public interests and all public men for the time—and 
who, take them altogether, and in a long career, do cast the weight of their influ- 
ence, I sincerely believe, in behalf of the country, of good morals and of right 
thinking. When the press of New-York speaks, you hear the voice of fate. 
Confronting it, for the time, you must be overborne; but there is a virtue in it 
which makes it in turn bend to and acknowledge the worth, the talents and the 
public virtue, which, at first it may have denied. I have confined myself to the 
writers who are strictly of New-York, and who are known to the public as the 
conductors and supporters of the various organs to which I have assigned them. 
But the press of New-York is fed by all the world, and has many powerful assist- 
ants whose names do not get to the popular ear. I am proud, I confess, to know 
and to feel, that the press of the metropolis is the triumphant and predominant 
influence of the country; for I hope from it, and confidently predict results; re- 
sults in literature and art—in harmony with our national character—worthy of the 
country,—independent of paltry or inferior motives whether from without or 
within. But we must keep something in reserve for your coming visit to the 
North, ete. Cc. M.” 


FLOWBR, FRuiT AND THORN PIECES. 


Tue second volume of this delightful and fantastic book of Jean Paul, the most 
tricksy and original spirit of the literature of modern Germany, has just reached 
us, from the press of James Munroe & Co., Boston. This translation, made by 
Noel, is a good one. The book, itself, almost defies, while it delights, the critic— 
that is, when he has fairly reached the point of vision, which the author requires 
him to attain, before looking forth upon the landscape. Jean Paul is one of those 
writers who insist upon furnishing to their readers, an individual medium of 
survey. This, by the way, is one proof of his originality. He is not unreason~ 
able in this. It is Pope who tells us, with absolute propriety,— 

“In every work regard the writer’s end.” 
You are not to know an author’s object before hand,—not to know where he 
designs to lead you, or what he proffers to display. Even a preface, which is 
seldom read, can only furnish an imperfect hint of his purposes. In fairness, 
therefore, to read a work of original invention properly, you must yield yourself 
to its author implicitly—give him ‘fair play, and leave him, unopposed by your 
criticism, to the end of the chapter ;—then, if he has had no power to persuade 
you, or to carry you with him, at his will, you may throw him by, and dismiss 
him utterly from your affections. But, to set out with him, on Ais quest, having 
a will of your own, is only to thwart him in his objects, and, in most cases, to 
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baffle your own pleasures. In reading Jean Paul, in particular, you must thus 
completely surrender yourself;—for a more wanton and capricious genius, with 
will more fantastical, does not exist any where. But you may enjoy this con- 
solation from our assurance—that he will conduct you—thus submitting—to plea- 
sant places only; show you none but agreeable sights, and tell you nothing 
which, saving first the usual limitations of fiction, you may not readily believe. 





SCENES IN MY NATIVE LAND. By Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


We frankly confess to a total want of admiration for the writings of this lady, 
who is equally monotonous and voluminous. Coldly correct, elaborately dull, 
laboriously common-place, she has nothing to commend her, in our eye, unless 
it be the moral tone and inoffensive aim of her writiigs. And these are rather 
technically than intrinsically moral. It is good morals to the ear that she be- 
stows upon us—the stereotyped lessons of virtue, and not its vital truths—which 
are rather to be enforced through the medium of the sympathies, than by any 
rigid repetitions of doctrine. Still, in morals, she is to be counted unexceptiona- 
ble, and we have no objection that it should be so. Such is her merit. We 
may admit farther, that, so far as mere correctness goes, she makes very good 
verses. She has written some small pieces, which, in an indulgent period, might 
be considered poems. Some lines on the death of an infant, which commence 
thus— 

“Death found strange beauty on thy infant brow,” 


have a smack of poetry about them, which might almost persuade us to hope 
for something; but even these finally dwindle into common place. Another 
piece, entitled “Indian Names,” is fair enough verse in a reign of mediocrity. 
The present volume, which is of mixed verse and prose, has nothing half so 
good as either of these. The prose is very prose, and for the poetry, take the 
following ‘‘Farewell to Niagara,” as a sufficient specimen. Thus apostrophized, 
how “Niagara” must have roared and blubbered at the parting. 


FAREWELL TO NIAGARA. 


My spirit grieves to say, Farewell to thee, 
Oh, beautiful and glorious! 

Thou dost robe 
Thyself in mantle of the colored mist, 
Most lightly tinged, and exquisite as thought, 
Decking thy forehead with a crown of gems 
Woven by God’s right hand. 

Hadst thou but wrapped 
Thy brow in clouds, and swept the blinding mist 
In showers upon us, it had been less hard 
To part from thee. But there thou art, sublime 
In noon-day splendor, gathering all thy rays 
Unto their climax, green, and fleecy white, 
And changeful tincture, for which words of man 
Have neither sign nor sound, until to breathe 
Farewell is agony. For we have roamed 
Beside thee, at our will, and drawn thy voice 
Into our secret soul, and felt how goo 
Thus to be here, until we half implored, 
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While long in wildering ecstasy we gazed, 
To build us tabernacles, and behold 
Always thy majesty. 
Fain would we dwell 
Here at thy feet, and be thy worshipper, 
And from the weariness and dust of earth 
Steal evermore away. Yea, were it not 
That many a care doth bind us here below, 
And in each care, a duty, like a flower, 
Thorn-hedged, perchance, yet fed with dews of heaven, 
And in each duty, an enclosed joy, 
Which like a honey-searching bee doth sing— 
And were it not, that ever in our path 
Spring up our planted seeds of love and grief, 
Which we must watch, and bring their perfect fruit 
Into our Master’s garner, it were sweet 
To linger here, and be thy worshipper, 
Until death’s footstep broke thy cream of life. 


~~ 





OcEAN Work, ANCIENT AND MoDERN: or EVENINGS ON SEA AND LAND. By J. Hatt WRIGHT. 
APPLETON & Co, 

A curious little volume, no less than the history of the ocean, from the begin- 
ning of time to the present hour. ‘When it is remembered,” says the author, 
“that the ocean has ever been in the hands of the divine Architect, in the fash- 
ioning every rock and valley, what the trowel has been in the hands of man in 
building palaces and cities, it becomes an object of the deepest interest to all to 
explain how rocks, sand, clay, limestone, etc., were formed; and to show that 
the ocean is even now employed as the agent in preparing a new earth, will be the 
main object.” The plan is sufficiently promising. The volume, which is one 
that you may carry in your pocket, and not be ashamed to carry in your hands, 
is intended for the young. It is very prettily printed. 


nnn 


Op ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 


Ir may not be unknown to our literary readers, that there are opportunities at 
present, which are rapidly passing away, for securing some large and valuable 
additions to their collections, from rare stores of old English literature. Among 
the numerous societies, devoted to letters, which are to be found honoring the 
great metropolis of England, are two, in particular, to which we beg to draw 
public attention. These are the Suaxspeare Society, founded in 1840, and the 
Percy Society, established somewhere about the same time. The chief object 
of the Shakspeare Society, as stated in its laws and constitution, now before us, 
is “to afford every species of illustration to the Plays of Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, by the publication and re-printing of works connected with the 
origin and progress of English dramatic poetry and the stage, anterior to the 
restoration.” The Percy Society has a somewhat more éxtended object—in the 
publication of ancient ballads, songs, plays, minor pieces of poetry, and popular 
literature, of a rare and interesting character. The labors of the two Societies 
have resulted in the accumulation of performances, perhaps, even more various 
and comprehensive than.either of their schemes would seem to promise; and 
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we cannot do better, in illustration of their progress, than to lay before our read- 
ers a list of the several publications of both, as far as they have been received 
in this country. The following is a list of the volumes issued by the Shakspeare 
Society. 

1, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, the actor, and founder of Dulwich College, 
with new information respecting Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Lodge, Dekker, 
Marston, etc. 

2. The School of Abuse. By Stephen Gosson. 1579. 

3. An Apology for Actors. By Thomas Heywood. 1612 

4. Ludus Conventrie. a Collection of Mysteries. 

5. The Debate between Pride and Lowliness. By Thynn. 

6. The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell. 1603. 

7. Revels at Court in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 

8. Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Wm. Drummond, of Hawthornden. 1619. 

9. The First Sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 1602. 

10. Fools and Jesters: with Armin’s “Nest of Ninnies.” 1608. 

11. Timon, a Play prior to Shakspeare’s. 

12. Pierce Pennilesse’s Supplication to the Devil. 1592. 

13. The First and Second Parts of King Edward the Fourth. By Thos. Hey- 
wood. 1600. 

14. A Treatise against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, Interludes, and other Idle Pas- 
times. By John Northbrooke. 1577. 

15. The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 1594-5. 

16. Oberon’s Vision in the Midsummer Night’s Dream I!lustrated by Lylie’s “En- 
dymion.” 

17. The Chester Plays—a collection of Early Dramatic Representations by the 
Incorporated Trades of Chester. 

18. Sir Thomas More; a Tragedy now first printed from old MS. 

19. The Alleyn Papers, illustrative of the Early Stage. 

20. Tracts by Ford the Dramatist. 

21. Tarlton’s Jests and News out of Purgatory. 

22. The True Tragedy of Richard IiL., and the Latin Play of Ricardus Tertius 
from a MS, 

23. The Shakspeare Society’s Papers. Vol. I. 

24, The Ghost of Richard the Third. An old Poem. 


We have given these tables as briefly as possible, omitting many of their ele- 
ments and saying nothing of their editors. These latter are generally men of 
the first rank in letters, each choosing his topic, and treating it as seemed most 
agreeable to himself. Other works have, more recently, been given to the press 
in London, but they have not yet reached this country. Among these may be 
mentioned the “Diary of Philip Henslowe,” printed from the original MS. at 
Dulwich College, and edited by J. Payne Collier. Of the works in preparation, 
some of which may be already issued from the press, we have the titles as follow: 

1. The Taming of the Shrew. A Drama before that of Shakspeare. 1594. 
2. A collection of all the documents which relate to Shakspeare and his family, 
including those recently discovered in Warwickshire. 

3. Ralph Roister Doyster, the oldest Comedy, and Gorbodue, the oldest Tragedy 

. inour language. 

4. Funebria Flore. The Downfall of May Games. An Attack upon Popular 

Amusements. By Thomas Hall, B. D. 1660. 
Other works suggested for publication are— 

1. The Journal of a Barrister of the name of Manningham, for the years 1600, 
1601 and 1602; which contains anecdotes of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Mars- 
ton, Spenser, Raleigh, ete. 

. The Passionate Shepherd. By Nicholas Breton. 1604. 

. Rich’s Farewell to the Military Profession. ' 

. A Volume of Ballads upon which old Plays were founded, or which were 
founded on old Plays 


w 
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The Mirror of Monsters: an Attack upon Theatrical Performances in 1587. 

By William Rankins, who afterwards became a dramatic poet. 

. Translations of “Gl? Inganni” and “Gl’ Ingannati,” two ltalian Comedies, 
the plots of which resemble the “Twelfth Night” of Shakspeare. 

. Tarlton’s News out of Purgatory. 1590. 

. Honor Triumphant, or the Peer’s Challenge. 1606. An unknown _produc- 
tion, by John Ford the Dramatist; together with the Line of Life, a prose 
tract by the same author, which Mr. Gifford supposed to be a lost play. 

9. A Collection of Broadsides, etc., in prose and verse, relating to authors, plays 

and actors, during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I. 

i0. A Translation of Ectermeyer’s Introduction to the ‘“Quellen der Shakspeare,” 
containing an account of the sources af the plots of Shakspeare’s plays. 

11. A Volume of the Names, Lives and Characters of the Actors in the Plays 
of Marlowe, Greene, Peel, Shakspeare, Lodge, Nash, Ben Jonson, Chap- 
man, Dekker, Webster, Heywood, Middleton, Massinger, etc. 

i2. Pasquil’s Jests, mixed with Mother Bunch’s Merriments: whereunto is added 
a dozen of Gulls: pretty and pleasant to drive away the tediousness of a 
winter’s evening. 1604. 

13. A Royal Arbour of Loyal Poesie. 

14, Die Schéne Sidea. An early German Drama, thought to be a translation of 
an English play from which Shakspeare derived the plot of the “Tempest.” 
To be followed by translations of three other German plays, supposed to 
contain similar versions of dramas, on which Shakspeare founded his 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “Titus 
Andronicus.” 

15. An Answer to Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse. By Thos. Lodge. 1580. 

16. The Alarum against Usurpers. By Lodge. 1584. 


a 
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Here, certainly, is a large and interesting variety rescued from the dominions 
of dust, moth and black-letter. Butno words need be employed to show the 
extreme value, to the literary man, and to him who would perceive the progress 
of English language and literature, of these rare and unknown publications. 
Let us pass to the table of issues by the Percy Society, which we shall discover 
to be not less valuable, and even more various, 


1. Old Ballads from early printed copies. 

2. Songs and Ballads relative to the London Prentices 

3. Historical Songs of Treland. 

4. Pains and Sorrows of Evil Marriage. 

5. The King and a poor Northern Man. 

6. A Selection from the Poems of Lydgate. 

7. Early Naval Ballads of England. 

8. A Search for Money; by Wm. Rowley. 

9. The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow 

10. Political Ballads published in England during the Commonwealth 
il. Strange Histories. By Thomas Deloney. 

12. A Marriage Triumph. By Thomas Heywood. 
13. The History of Patient Grissel. 
14. Specimens of Lyric Poetry. Temp. Edward I 
15. The Book of Curtasye. 
16. Specimens of Old Christmas Carols. 
17. The Nursery Rhymes of England. 
. Kind Heart’s Dream. By Henry Chettle. 1592. 
19. A Knight’s Conjuring. By Thomas Dekker. 1607 
20. The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinary. 1604, 
21. The Two Angry Women of Abingdon. 1599. 

22. Ancient Political Tracts of the Sixteenth Century 
23. Cock Lorel’s Bote. 

24. The Crown Garland of Golden Roses. 
25. Follie’s Anatomie. By Henry Hutton. 1619 
26. Poems by Sir Henry Wotton. 
27, The Harmony of Birds 
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. A Paraphrase of the Seven Penitential Psalms in English verse 

. The Harmony of the Church. By Michael Drayton. 1591. 

. Jack of Dover. 1604. 

. A Kerry Pastoral. 

. A Selection of Latin Stories. 

. A Dialogue of Witches and Witchcraft. By Geo. Gifford. 

- The Four Knaves. By Samuel Rowland. 

. A Poem to the Memory of Wm. Congreve. By James Thomson. 
. The pleasant conceits of old Hobson, the Merry Londoner. 

- Maroccus Extaticus; or Bankes’ Bay Horse in a Trance. 1597. 


38. Old Ballads illustrating the great Frost of 1683-4. 
39.-40. Lord Mayor’s Pageants. Ist and 2nd Parts. 


4l, 
42 


The Owl and the Nightingale. 


. Thirteen Psalms of the first Chapter of Ecclesiastes. Versified by John 


Croke. 


. An Historical Expostulation, ete. By John Hall. 1565. 

- The Honesty of This Age. By Barnaby Rich. 1611. 

. Reynard the Fox. From Caxton’s Edition. 

. The Keen of the South of Ireland. By Croker. 

- The Poems of John Audelay—a specimen of the Shropshire dialect in the 


fifteenth century. 


. St. Brandan: a Medieval Legend of the Sea. 

. The Romance of the Emperor Octavian. 

. Six Ballads with Burdens. 

. Lyrical Poems selected from Musical Publications between the years 1589 


and 1600. 


This list comprises all the publications of the Percy Society which have yet 
reached us; others, in all probability, have been already issued from the Press 
in London. Among the works projected and in preparation, we note the following: 


1. 


Sims ame wr 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


The request and gude of a true hearted Englishman wishing the weal of his 
native countrey. By William Choleley. 1553. 


. Historical Ballads in the Scotch dialect. 
- A Collection of Lyrical pieces contained in old plays prior to the suppres- 


sion of theatres in 1647. 


. Jacobite Relics and Fragments. A New Collection. 


Ars Adulandi—the Art of Flatterie. By Ulpian Fulwell. 1579. 
A Knack to Knowe a Knave. A Comedie. With Merrimentes of the Men 
of Goteham. 1594. 


. Ballads and Songs illustrative of the Fairy Mythology of England. 

. A Selection of Unpublished Ballads of Robin Hood. 

. May-day and May-game Ballads. 

. A strange foot-post with a packet full of strange petitions, After a long va- 


cation for a good terme, 1613. 


. Old English Ballads. From Henry VI. to Edward VI. 

. Garden of Golden Aphrodites. By Grange 1577. 

. Selections of Stories, Anecdotes and Jokes, from ancient jest books. 

. The Batchelor’s Banquet, or a Banquet for Batchelors. Wherein is prepared 


sundry dishes. Pleasantly discoursing the variable humors of women, etc, 
By Thomas Dekker. 1603. 

The English Metrical Version of the Seven Sages. 

“A Marriage Triumphe.” By Thomas Heywood. 1613. 

The Compter’s Commonwealth, or a Voiage made to an Infernall Iland, 
etc. 1617. 

A notable and pleasant history of the famous renowned Knights of the Blade, 
commonly called Hectors, or St. Nicholas’s Clerks. 1652. 

A Collection of Charms, illustrative of old English superstitions. 

Diogenes in his Singularitie. Wherein is comprehended his merry baighting, 
fit for all men’s benefit. By Thos, Lodge. 


No bill of fare could be more tempting to the epicure in old English literature, 
than the list of works already published, and the variety of quaint and rare 
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matters promised. Many of these works are now for the first time put in print, 
being gathered by the pains-taking antiquaries of the day—of whom there are 
many in Europe—from the mouldering manuscripts to be found in the extensive 
collections of the British Colleges and Libraries. Of the distinguished persons 
engaged in this interesting and useful labor, in connection with the Shakspeare 
and Percy Societies, we may mention the Lords Braybrooke, Egerton and Leigh; 
Earls of Glengall, Howe and Powis; the Marquess of Conyngham; Messrs. 
Amyot, Ayrton, Black, Botfield, Bruce, Collier, Cahusac, Chappell, Croker, 
Clarke, Cooper, Corney, Cunningham, Dickens, Dyce, Barron Field, Halliwell, 
Hallam, G. P. R. James, Jerdan, Mackay, Pettigrew, Planché, Rimbault, Sharpe, 
Thoms, Tomlins, Watson, Walsh, Wright, etc., all men of rank in letters and 
society. The annual subscription to each of these Societies is one pound. One 
work is published monthly by each. ‘These works vary in size from 30 to 200 
pages. The Shakspeare Society publications are in octavo, and bound in cloth; 
those of the Percy Society are duodecimo of large size, in paper covers. Both 
are printed in a style of greatneatness. To procure in this country all the works 
already issued by both Societies, as enumerated in our previous tables, will cost 
to subscribers about seventy dollars. This appropriation will cover the original 
subscription, and all the costs and charges; the agent’s commission, the duties, 
and difference of exchange. But it isnecessary to become a subscriber or to pro- 
cure the copies of one who is already a subscriber. None of these works are 
published by the Societies for sale. The editions are limited to the actual de- 
mand as indicated by the subscription list. To those who wish to procure copies, 
we recommend that they make application to Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, of 
New-York, whose facilities are such as will secure the copies if they are to be 
had. We commend these publications, in particular, to our public libraries, 
since, not only does it become them to secure all such issues from the British 
press, but it is evident, that a series, procured with such difficulty, will never be 
suffered, by any prudent persons, at least, to leave their private shelves. ‘These 
books are not to be lent”—will be the inscription over the library door of every 
uxorious collector. It will fall in our way, as opportunity and space occur, to 
examine such of these old works as particularly commend themselves to our 
tastes and studies, when we shall endeavor to analyse their contents, and furnish 
some general criticisms upon them. In two instances, in our first volume, the 
author of “‘Time’s Wallet” has executed this labor already, in a style quite grace~ 
ful and satisfactory. We shall probably continue to derive assistance from the 
same writer, whose tastes, and sympathies with the old empire of black letter, 
render him particularly capable of doing justice to its possessions. It is enough, 
now, that we have displayed such a table of matter as cannot fail to provoke 
the appetites of all to whom literature is at once a delight and a necessity. 


Poputar Fiction. HARPERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

Tuere would seem to be some improvement in the demand for works of fiction, 
in due degree with the diminution of that flood of cheap publications by which 
the popular swallow was choked rather than pacified. We suspect that most of 
the publishers of cheap books have burnt their fingers. It is certain that their 
number is very much diminished. It is almost only from the press of Harper 
& Brothers, that these works now issue; and the supply from their immense 
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manufactory, for the last three months, has been equally various and large. 
Languid beneath the advancing season, and weary of other exercises, we have 
done little else in the last few weeks, but dream and drowse over the desultory 
catalogue of scenes, picturesquely wrought out by various artists in France and 
England. Here we have an assortment. Here is the never-failing, never vary- 
ing James, with his eternal particularity, commended to you only by the habitual 
skill of the raconteur which succeeds usually, by means of rapid incident, in con- 
ferring interest upon an old story. From this gentleman’s pen we have—I. The 
Ancient Régime. Ul. The Man at Arms. MILI. Rose D’Albret. VV. Charles Tyr- 
rell, or the Bitter Blood; and V. The Smuggler. The three first of these are 
founded upon French history ; the two last, on domestic life in England. The 
writings of Mr. James are too little individualized to permit of much discrimi- 
nation between them. We must consider them, as he writes them, pretty much 
in the lump. A few general remarks must suffice. 

Mr. James is more decidedly successful in his French than in his English sto- 
ries. He certainly seems more confident of himself on foreign ground. In this 
he differs from our old friend, Rob Roy. Whether it is that his genius is some- 
thing daunted in the endeavor to follow his great predecessor of Abbotsford, or 
that he has more particularly made French history his study, we may not say. 
That he is wonderfully well informed in the latter, is beyond all question. His 
memory is well stored with the revolutions, the stormy eras, the troublous times 
of France. He is as familiar with the manners of her knighthood, the customs 
of her people, the costume, the sentiment, almost, as old Father Froissart him- 
self; and it cannot be denied to him that, in the matter of surprises, and contre- 
temps,—of hair-breadth escape and mortifying detections, he is never at a loss. 
His writings are a series of lucky and unlucky surprises. He gets his hero or 
heroine into the rarest difficulties, and extricates them at the proper time with the 
rarest necromancy. In this, indeed, consists the principal secret of his art—and 
we may say of its defects—and in this, he is as great an adept as Lope de Vega 
himself. In Spain, he would have made a wonderful dramatist. We have had 
occasion, more than once, to say that Mr. James makes a very interesting story. 
As a teller of tales, merely, he is eminently successful. He keeps the attention 
wakeful, and never loses his hold upon the regards of the reader. Beyond this, 
his powers are moderate. His morals are generally good, and his sentiments 
declare the gentle nature and the kindly heart. But they are apt to be common- 
place and wretchedly diffuse. His style is wordy inthe extreme. But this must 
be the natural consequence of writing by amanuensis, which is his common prac- 
tice. Hence the wonderfully prolific character of his talent, which makes no- 
thing of two or three books a year. Were the novel-reader other than a prover- 
bial gourmand, he might complain that our author was monotonous—apt to repeat 
himself—to go over the same ground, and, with little more than a change of names, 
give the same story under two or three different titles. So much for Mr. James. 
We pass to other writers. 

VI. Keeping House and House Keeping.—One of those clever little domestic 
stories which, we may hope, have been as beneficial as their publication has of 
late been frequent. The author is Mrs. Saran J. Hate, whose writings are 
always sensible, wholesome and marked by a proper moral. The present story 
is that of a young couple, who live miserably in the midst of plenty, because of 
the bad management of a silly wife, who-looks upon the duties of the household 
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as so much drudgery, and think of no task more irksome than that of entertain- 
ing her friends and self. She is finally cured of her folly, through the assistance 
of a friendly aunt, and becomes a sensible woman anda good house-keeper. 
The development will interest and instruct. The story is that of thousands. 

VII. The Improvisatore—A brief but interesting biography, from the pen of 
Mary Howirt, by whom this volume has been translated from the Danish, 
brings us to a knowledge of Hans Christian Andersen, its author. His life is 
one that will instruct and encourage the young beginner, of humble fortunes, and 
good natural endowments. No life could have been more humble and adverse 
at the beginning—no career more discouraging or, finally, more triumphant. “The 
Improvisatore” is one of many works by Anpersen, and is considered his chef- 
@-euvre. Itis a story of deep interest, and superior merit—not a collection of 
common-places—of “hair-breadth escapes,” and horror-rousing incidents, clum- 
sily huddled together; but an artistical composition, unique in its arrangements, 
and wie: a strong air of originality. The author’s taste is delicate, his fancy 
lively, and his genius of graceful manner and structure, if not distinguished by 
great boldness and power. You will read his narrative with pleasure, and may 
recur to it with interest. 

VIII. Zoe. The History of Two Lives. By Geraldine Endsor Jewshury.—T here 
was a Miss Jewssury, a woman of considerable intellectual strength and senti- 
ment, who afterwards became (we believe) Mrs. Firercuer, wife of an excellent 
Christian missionary, who perished in his harness. Whether the lady who 
writes the book above named, is a sister to the former, is more than we can tell 
If so, she inherits something more than her kinswoman’s talent. ‘This story is 
quite full of merit, not so much, perhaps, as a story—for, in this particular, it 
seems to us greatly defective in many serious respects ;—but as a work abound- 
ing in proofs of thought, a keen inquisitive mind, good common sense, and a con- 
siderable amount of that boldness of suggestion which usually leads to, if it be 
not, in itself, originality. The work does not begin so well—the interest is divi- 
ded between too many objects—it lacks in dramatic respects—lacks in concen- 
tration, for example—and its transitions are too free for the due maintenance of 
the symmetry and harmony of character. But the general conception of charac- 
ter is good, and there are out-givings of a degree of knowledge of the inner na- 
ture, in the case, as well of man as woman, such as are not ordinarily shown by 
the feminine intellect. If the writer is a young woman, as we believe, she has 
certainly made rare progress in her psychological studies. She will do better 
things. Asa tale-teller, her deficiencies are more decided and evident. She 
lacks invention. There does not seem much art in her mode of bringing her 
parties into action; and she commits the fatal error of introducing, at the close 
of the story, new parties, in whom the characters have had no previous interest, 
and who are made to exercise a controlling influence upon the action of the 
dramatis persone. Such, for example, is the introduction of the celebrated Compte 
Mirabeau, who maxes the-acquaintanoe of the reader, late in the story, and 
immediately influences its whole tone and atmosphere. It is true, the reader, 
now made familiar, by the events of a subsequent history, with the curious career 
and wondrous powers of that person, is not displeased to meet with him ina 
work of art, assuming that a tolerable delineation of his character is given us. 
But we are not satisfied that he should control the catastrophe of the piece, ma- 
king his appearance, for the first time, only in the fifth act. To have introduced 
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him at all, at such a period, the proprieties of art require that he should only 
appear as an auxiliary. He might have been made to play a part in general 
society—a sort of chorus—but he should not have been thrust forward conspicu_ 
ously and, at such a moment, obtrusively, to divert or to retard the action. Nor 
are we satisfied that the character is drawn in perfect harmony with that which 
is known of Mirabeau. We are scarcely to believe that he is the same person, 
loving, and in the “bower of dames,” as when, in the tribune, he wields at will 
the “fierce democratie” of France. Something too much of the bull—the brute— 
is here given us, at the very moment, when the claws of the monster should be 
calmed entirely in gold. There are glimpses of other distinguished persons more 
appropriately introduced, though less elaborately drawn, in the progress of this 
volume. The writer has gone to work something too ambitiously, perhaps, and 
has aimed at too many objects to be entirely successful. But her book is well 
worth reading, for its intelligence, its experience and its thought. 

IX. Veronica. From the German of Zschokke—Zschokke is better known as 
the writer of nowvellettes than of regular romances. This is the only elaborate 
story of his with which we are familiar. His smaller tales are better known 
than those of any other modern German. Their characteristics are good sense, 
good moral, a piquant manner of showing up old topics, and a knowledge of all 
those arts of the raconteur, by which the reader is helped to the end of a narra- 
tive without being weary in his progress. Some of his things are most adroitly 
satirical. We mav instance one of the happiest of these, in the “Fool ot the 
Nineteenth Century,”—a story which covers a keen satire in a garb as little likely 
as possible to prove offensive. He is, besides, by no means wanting in that 
sense of the spiritwelle which is the great agent among the modern Germans, for 
encountering the world’s tendency to the basest realism. His clairvoyante is suffi- 
cient proof of this quality. ‘“Veronica” is scarcely so good, on the whole, as 
many of his less ambitious works. It is pleasing as a story, with some scenes 
of power and excellence, but, apart from his other writings, it would not confer 
upon him a rank much above the third or fourth class novelist. It is an imita- 
tation of Scott, such as Mr. James produces monthly, and is, perhaps, worthy 
to rank with the average productions of this latter gentleman. 

X. Wyoming, a Tale.—Our worthy friends of Cliff-street have committed two 
errors ;—first, in publishing this volume as one of their library of select novels; 
and, secondly, in publishing it at all! Itis one of those wretched productions 
which neither men nor magazines can tolerate;—totally deficient in all of the 
requisites of a work of art or fiction. The style is hard and hobbling—“halt, 
lame, and blind ;”—and the story is beyond all grace, here or hereafter, for its 
excess of stupidity. Nothing so wretched as this volume has been issued from 
the American press for a long season. 

XI. The Dutchman’s Fireside. By Paulding.—This story is that to which Mr. 
PavLpinG owes most of his successes as a novelist. He has, perhaps, never sur- 
passed it. ‘Westward Ho!” was a bolder, but scarcely so successful an attempt. 
“The Dutchman’s Fireside,” is a fair sample of quiet domestic narrative. The 
‘matter is probably not sufficiently exciting for the popular taste, stimulated as it 
has been by the more highly spiced dishes of Messrs. Sue and Ainswortu; but 
it will be less likely to pall upon the appetite for this very reason. 
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